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TO TENNYSON. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, OCTOBER 12, 1892. 
Bry T. H. 
GIB DIESEN TODTEN MIR HERAUS !! 
(The Minster speaks.) 
BRING me my dead ! 
To me that have grown, 
Stone laid upon stone, 
As the stormy brood 
Of English blood 
Has waxed and spread 
And filled the world, 
With sails unfurled ; 
With men that may not lie ; 
With thoughts that cannot die. 


HuxXLey. 


Bring me my dead ! 

Into the storied hall, 

Where I have garnered all 

My harvest without weed ; 

My chosen fruits of goo.lly seed ; 

And lay him gently down among 

The men of state, the men of song ; 

The men that would not suffer wrong ; 
The thought-worn chieftains of the mind; 
Head servants of the human kind. 


Bring me my dead ! 

The autumn sun shall shed 

Its beams athwart the bier’s 

Heaped blooms ; a many tears 

Shall flow; his words, in cadence sweet 
and strong, 

Shall voice the full hearts of the silent 
throng. 

Bring me my dead ! 


And oh ! sad wedded mourner, seeking still 
For vanished hand-clasp ; drinking in thy 
fill 

Of holy grief ; forgive, that pious theft 

Robs thee of all, save memories, left ; 

Not thine to kneel beside the grassy mound 

While dies the western glow; and all around 

Is silence ; and the shadows closer creep 

And whisper softly : All must fall asleep. 
Nineteenth Century, 


1 Don Carlos, 


ALLA PASSERETTA BRUNA, 


IF I bid you, you will come, 
If I bid you, you will go, 
You are mine, and so I take you 
To my heart, your home ; 
Well, ah! well I know 
I shall not forsake you. 





To Tennyson, ete. 


I shall always hold you fast, 
I shall never set you free, 
You are mine, and I possess you 
Long as life shall last ; 
You will comfort me, 
I shall bless you. 


I shall keep you as we keep 
Flowers for memory, hid away 
Under many a newer token 
Buried deep — 
Roses of a gaudier day, 
tings and trinkets, bright and broken. 


Other women I shall love, 
Fame and fortune I may win, 
But when fame and love forsake me, 
And the light is night above, 
You will let me in, 
You will take me. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


ON COLERIDGE’S ‘“ CHRISTABEL.” 


INHOSPITABLY hast thou entertained, 

O poet, us the bidden to thy board, 

Whom in mid-feast, and while our thou- 
sand mouths 

Are one laudation of the festal cheer, 

Thou from thy table dost dismiss, unfilled. 

Yet loudlier thee than many a lavish host 

We praise, and oftener thy repast half- 
served 

Than many a stintless banquet, prodigally 

Through satiate hours prolonged; nor praise 
less well 

Because with tongues thou hast not cloyed, 
and lips 

That mourn the 
souls, 

And mix the lamentation with the laud. 

Spectator, WILLIAM WATSON. 


parsimony of affluent 


AFTER SUNSET. 
THE sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush, 
That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds. 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 


Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 
The sickle moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 





Goethe as a Minister of State. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

GOETHE AS A MINISTER OF STATE. 

WITHIN the last thirty years or less 
the criterion by which the value of the 
poetic life is estimated among people of 
authority has obviously changed. Our 
fathers were inclined to decide the 
merits of a poet’s conduct of life by a 
standard which has become obsolete to 
us. though in its day it really added a 
new terror to the poet’s existence. 
There has, indeed, always been abun- 
dant cause for poetic lamentations over 
the slights to which the poet’s trade 
is exposed. But in earlier times the 
satiric shaft was aimed chiefly at the 
poet’s obscurity and poor estate. His 
dulness was sometimes hinted at, but it 
was his hunger which appeared most 
ridiculous. For this century, whose 
chief glory it is that in it hunger has at 
last ceased to be a reproach —for this 
century it was reserved to discover a 
fresh taunt, hardly less galling than the 
old. At the time when the formule of 
civic progress and prosperity were 
almost as dominant in literature as in 
this further burden was 


economics, 
added to the poct’s ancient woes, that 
he knew himself to be regarded with 
suspicion as a being of doubtful utility 
by leaders of thought, whose philan- 
thropy was set on improving human 


conditions. The poet had often but 
little of delinite importance to show in 
justification of his manner of life ; and 
it was obviously absurd for him to plead 
that his productions, as a member of 
society, contributed to the greatest hap- 
piness of even a considerable number. 
In the popular mind something of this 
reproach, no doubt, still lingers ; for, 
having once grasped a_ philosophic 
formula, we are loth to let it go, and 
we always hope for finality. The aver- 
age plain man still smiles when the 
word * poet’? is mentioned. To his 
mind the poet evidently still suggests a 
useless decorative luxury, or else an 
idler of the ditch and gutter. The man 
who devotes his life to poetry, and 
spends the margin of his income on the 
publication of his poems, is still not 
only an easy mark for tea-table satire, 
but must be prepared also to lose his 





67 
place in the equal community of his 
fellows, who will listen to his opinions 
on all serious subjects with the polite 
indifference with which the doctors of 
lunatic asylums listen to their patients. 
It is not merely that the average man 
feels an Aristophanic distrust of the 
man of words, for he allows himself to 
be governed mainly by rhetoric. He is 
haunted by an uneasy suspicion that a 
poet is not quite a serviceable person, 
and that he ought to be spending his 
time on business of more distinct utility. 
He is dimly conscious of the same kind 
of dissatisfaction as prompted the essay- 
ist, himself far removed from the com- 
mon utilitarian position, to write of 
Shakespeare: ‘* The best poet led an 
obscure and profane life, using his 
genius for the public amusement. The 
world still wants its poet-priest, a recon- 
ciler, who shall not trifle with Shake- 
speare the player, nor shall grope in 
graves with Swedenborg the mourner.”’ ! 

But, in a leader of modern thought, 
how antiquated all such criticism would 
now appear! Linger as it may, it is 
none the less a thing of past history, to 
be remembered only as an inevitable 
and rather disagreeable phase of hu- 
man thought. The tide of judgment 
has set quite the other way, and already 
has borne us so far that mere use- 
lessness has almost become a test of 
excellence, even in conduct. It is its 
uselessness which maintains true learn- 
ing. A society for the diffusion of 
useless knowledge would find many con- 
tributors. Uselessness may be the foun- 
dation of the next ethical system. Has 
not its fine uselessness done much to 
revive religion itself? And in the 
sphere of art also, the Puritanism un- 
spiritualized which once played the 
censor in the name of utility, is in real- 
ity dead. We are now taught to as- 
sume the artist’s uselessness, and to 
delight init. The artist’s individuality, 
not his use, is of sole importance. Let 
him live his own life, careless of laugh- 
ter orreproach. Whether it is a useful 
life or not is no concern of ours, nor 
even of his, save in so far as that may 


1 Emerson: Representative Men: Shakespeare, 
or the Poet. 





68 
affect his personality. The presump- 
tion, indeed, is that if a poet has chosen 
to pursue a useful life, according to 
accepted definitions, his admirers will 
now have to stand on the defensive. 
And, in that case, it will not count a 
single point to the poet’s credit that he 
has worked at charities, or drained a 
town, or controlled an empire, or even 
elaborated a metaphysical system. The 
only possible line of defence must be 
internal, must vindicate the growth of 
the poet’s inmost soul, must establish 
individuality ; else no justification can 
be pleaded. 

A remarkable instance of this com- 
plete alteration in the basis of our judg- 
ment on men and things is afforded by 
the gradual change of tone in all the 
many hostile criticisms which have ap- 
peared upon Goethe during the sixty 
years since his death. It used to be a 
commonplace to accuse him of a refined 
egoism, a narrow and selfish devotion 
to his own culture, as though such 
things were criminal. Many used to 


sympathize with Emerson’s indignation 


when he wrote that, if he had been 
Duke of Weimar, he would have cut the 
poet’s head off rather than let him con- 
tinue to lead that ‘velvet life,’? and 
retire to arrange his coins.!_ Our fathers 
were irritated by the story of such a 
career, for they regarded it as inactive 
and perhaps immoral—a story convey- 
ing no lesson in conduct, no stimulus to 
the formation of upright character. It 
was against such charges that Carlyle 
had to defend him, and in his defence 
he drew that great picture of his ideal 
poet, which he presented to the English 
people under the name of Goethe. But 
to us the reproaches against which Car- 
lyle had to contend have an unreal and 
antiquated sound, like the dimly re- 
membered outcries of an enemy long 
ago silenced. The attack has lately 
come from a very different side. We 
now hear that Goethe frittered away his 
time and powers on political and social 
occupations — parochial services, as, in 
the case of little Weimar, they must be 
called. By what right, it is asked, did 


1 Carlyle and Emerson: Correspondence, Nov. 
20, 1834. 





Goethe as a Minister of State. 


a poet take upon himself the trivial 
labors of privy councillor, minister of 
war, of finance, of education, chief 
commissioner of mines and of roads, 
and amateur fireman? And all for the 
sake of a State which may be estimated 
by the size of its standing army, amount- 
ing to one small battalion of foot and 
one small troop of hussars. It was not 
such a country that Milton served ; and 
yet, to some critics, even Milton’s polit- 
ical life seems one long mistake of pow- 
ers misapplied. When it is remembered 
further that Goethe performed all these 
diverse functions with such minute ex- 
actness that some of his friends admired 
him more for his business capacity than 
for his poetry, it is only natural for the 
modern critic to assert that the poet 
sold his birthright for a mess of political 
philanthropy. 

And, indeed, Goethe himself recog- 
nized his danger, and in certain moods 
was tempted to chafe against the limits 
of his position. In the mid activity of 
his public life, when he was on the point 
of undertaking large new duties, he 
uttered many complaints about the stress 
of his official work.? And as an old 
man he looked back with a regret very 
rare in his reminiscences to his labors 
in the petty fields of State. ‘* How 
grievously,”’ he cries, ‘‘ was my creative 
power disturbed, limited, and hemmed 
in by my external position! If only I 
had held back from public affairs and 
business matters, and been able to live 
more in solitude, I should have been 
happier, and have produced more as a 
poet.”? It is the saddest of lamenta- 
tions. Like the tyrants under the Ro- 
man poet’s curse; he seems blighted by 
the vision of a virtue he had lost. Had 
he been a born reformer as well as a 
poet the case might have been different. 
But he had an artist’s natural horror of 
reformers, whose zeal destroys so much 
to which association has given beauty. 
He had studied the processes of nature 
too closely to believe in the likelihood 
of rapid transformation or in the efficacy 
of tender methods. One of his fears 
for the future of the world was that it 


2 Letters to Frau von Stein, early in 1779. 
3 Conversations with Eckermann, Jan, 27, 1824. 
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would become a great hospital in which 
every one would be engaged in nursing 
his neighbors.1 He warmed the re- 
former against the stimulating illusion 
that the world had been waiting for him 
to save it.2, He was not carried along 
by that rush of confident and energetic 
emotion which now and again has trans- 
formed a philanthropist into an almost 
poetic figure. In the midst of the 
Revolutionary outcries about universal 
rights and brotherhood, he was one of 
the very few to remain unmoved. Evi- 
dently he was not of the stuff of which 
active reformers are made ; nor was he 
possessed by Dante’s passion for his 
country. It seems hard for a modern 
critic to avoid the inference that all this 
public energy was but another instance 
of the deadliest of artistic sins, the sin 
against the individual spirit. 

And, indeed, to some mistake of this 
kind the obvious inequality of his works 
may, no doubt, be partly attributed. 
No great poet requires a more rigid 
selection. In many of his works only 
the literary scavenger can find a fair 
and useful field of labor. Inequality 
was, it is true, part of his nature, for 
there are strange instances of it before 
he entered public life at all, and in his 
old age his secretary thus describes the 
outward evidence of a deep-lying divi- 
sion of spirit : *‘ At times he would be 
occupied with some great idea, and his 
speech would be rich and inexhaustible 
in its flow. Then again he would be 
taciturn and laconic, as though a cloud 


|and prosaic side was emphasized by 
|public duties which often choked the 
‘true poetic spirit. Hence, it may be 
said, come those dreary lengths of 
|‘*privy councillor language,’ as Ger- 
man critics themselves call it, in which 
the sudden jewels of thought are set at 
such wide intervals. Worse than all, 
it might be maintained that his position 
|in Weimar tempted him to sink to the 
level of an amateur in literature, and to 
write, as in fact he confesses that he 
wrote, not for a great public, nor even 
for audience fit, but for a narrow circle 
of three or four intimate friends. A 
starving poet, struggling in the spume 
and surge of our cities, has obviously, in 
spite of drink and journalism, a better 
chance of poetry than the prime minis- 
ter of a German State. And this may 
be what Tieck meant when he said that 
Goethe’s best work was done before he 
left Frankfurt. Perhaps this is what 
the French critic means in calling 
Goethe ‘* the sublime Philistine.’ ® 
And yet there is to all this another 
side, which seems to escape the notice 
of the critics. ‘* Action,” said that Se- 
cret Society which watched Meister’s 
career, and often irritated him with its 
wisdom; ‘action animates, but nar- 
rows.’?® The sentence is weighty, and 
English history is a commentary on 
it. But in Germany, during Goethe’s 
youth, it was exactly animation that was 
needed, and not breadth. Germany was 
still, for the most part, peacefully 
submerged in what Goethe called the 





lay upon his soul. 
when he seemed to be filled with icy | 
coldness, as if a keen wind were sweep- | 
ing over plains of ice and snow ; and | 
next day he would be like a smiling | 
summer morning.’’? It must also be | 
remembered that, after all, he came of | 
a race which endures tedium with pa- 
thetic meekness, and that he inherited 
from his father a certain stiffness and 
pedantry of mind. But even when’ 
allowance has been made for the double 
nature remaining in him so strangely 
unfused, it may be argued that the cold 





1 Italienische Reise, May 27, 1787. 
2 Spriiche in Prosa. 
* Conversations with Eckermann. Preface, 


There were days | 


‘its most prosaic age. 


Watery Period. Only professors now 
know or care about the writers of that 
dreary time. But to the humorist 
a pathos hangs around their fading 
names, like the weeping cherubs on 
monuments of emblazoned and forgot- 
ten glory. Poor stepsons of the Muses, 
creeping through life in slippers and 
dressing-gown, they were still the sole 
representatives of the higher literature 
to a prosaic nation on its way through 
Destitute of 
nationality, members of an impotent 
collection of paltry States, inactive, 
4 Letters to Frau von Stein, Aug. 13, 1784. 


5 Paul Bourget: Mensonges, p. 328. 
6 Meisters Lehrjahre, bk. viii., chap. 5. 
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isolated, unvisited by universal emo-|had even the milk-mild Klopstock : 


tions, devoid of subject, they still strove 
to maintain a certain standard of excel- 
lence, if only by the handicraft of imita- 
tion. Shut up in the close studies of 
bleak northern towns, professors and 
private tutors produced those lengths of 
pastoral idyl, erotic ode, and anacreontic 
eulogy of wine and roses, which occupy 
an unturned page in the necrology of 
literature. Their less creative moments 
were spent in frivolous but bitter lit- 
erary controversies and theoretic criti- 
cisms, which often severed friendships, 
and left a lifelong rankling. But the 
day is long, and so is the night ; a man 
cannot always be writing poetry and 
criticism, as Goethe sighs in speaking 
of them. And so, being deprived of a 
sphere for their activity, they exagger- 
ated into importance the little events 
and harmless jests of every day, and 
poured out their mutual admiration 
with feminine endearments in those 
volumes of inane correspondence, which 
are indeed an astonishment to a mod- 
ern reader. ‘‘ And yet,”’ says Goethe, 

‘**they are worth preserving, if only as 
‘a warning that the most distinguished 
man lives from but day to day, and has 
a poor time of it if he turns in upon him- 
self, and refuses to thrust his hand out 
into the fulness of external life, in which 
alone he can find the nurture and the 
measure for his growth.’?! Vacant and 
diffuse, regarded by the common people 
as a freak of nature, and by the aristoc- 
racy as something between a tedious 
jester and a nursery governess, how 





overshadowing them all stood the great 
name of Rousseau. Under such influ- 
ences Germany had seemed to renew 
her youth. ‘Fortune favored me,” 
said Goethe, ‘‘in that when I was eigh- 
teen, all my country was just eighteen 
too.”’® The extravagances of the time 
have been made familiar to us by the 
poet himself, and by other satirists ; but 
in spite of all absurdity, it will always 
be an attractive passage to the young in 
mind. The young will readily forgive 
the anarchy of the time ; for the nation 
was alive and awake, and for once its 
life seemed touched by true emotion. 
As was observed by a shrewd critic in 
the midst of the confusion, all mistakes 
arose because, whilst it was Goethe's 
mission to give poetic form to reality, 
the others attempted to give reality to 
poetic forms,* whence came the whims 
and humors so startling to the quiet 
dwellers in the grandmother-land — the 
revival of Arcadian costumes, the Ossi- 
anic rhapsodies poured out with copious 
tears to the German moon, which has 
always done so much service. The 
temper of the time is summed up in 
Lavater’s admiring words on Fuseli, 
then an unknown Swiss artist : ‘* His 
look is lightning, his word storm, his 
jest death, his vengeance hell.”’ No 
wonder that spirits of such essence felt 
ill at ease in the confines of this poor 
world, where civilization produces the 
fruit of commonplace after its kind. 
The long peace following on the Seven 
Years’ War did not afford them the 


many a so-called poet of the time fell | outlet which would have been most 
a victim in middle age to the moral! wholesome for their pent-up emotions. 
leprosy of hypochondria, and trod the | Indignant at reality’s pettiness, gener- 
remainder of the road to death, melan-|ousrebels against all limit, they took 


choly, querulous, and forlorn! ‘+ For 
all melancholy,’ Goethe said, ‘is the 
child and nursling of solitude.’’ 2 

But, as is well known, by the time 
Goethe reached early manhood, a new 
epoch had already arrived. It had its 
origin in the activity and enthusiasm of 
the Seven Years’ War, in the keen 
words of Lessing. in many subordinate 
causes. Herder had a hand in it; so 


1 Aus meinem Leben, bk, x, 
2 Ibid., bk. xiii. 


| 





cramped soul into the inane. 


genius for their watchword ; and by 
genius they meant, not the power which 
creates rules, but the power which de- 
fies them. Perhaps the most fortunate 
were those who, by suicide, released the 
For to 
such as stayed at their posts worse 
things than death often remained — dis- 
illusion, estrangement, fading love, ofti- 
cial appointments, a comfortable middle 


* Conversations with Eeckermann, Feb, 15, 1824. 
# Aus meinem Leben, bk. xviii. 
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bed, 
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age. A few went more regularly mad, 
like Lenz, at one time Goethe’s rival 
and best imitator.1 A few turned to 
Roman Catholicism, not from convic- 
tion, but from despair. By the end of 
the century, the whole country was 
strewn with their wrecks. And yet the 
movement was worth the pains. Ger- 
many rose above her usual sober level. 
It was an effort for expansion, for free- 
dom ; and, to quote the wise poet again, 
‘There is so sweet a sound in that 
word Freedom, that we could not do 
without it, even if it always implied 
error.’ 2 

Though not the creator of the move- 
ment, the author of ‘‘ Werther” iney- 
itably took his place as its leader. For 
he alone gave it artistic expression in 
that the most artistic of all his works. 
Hot with the fermentation of revolt, 
writing a style spasmodic and exclama- 
tory, as in whirlwind gasps of love and 
hate, carried away by queer social para- 
doxes, untamed and astonishing in de- 
meanor, ‘* coming upon you,’ as was 
said, “like a wolf in the night,’ he 
was recognized as the embodiment of 
the new spirit. As such he was invited 
to Weimar, and for some months the 
character was well maintained. Then 
the change began to appear; a new 
stage was entered upon in the long 
process of ‘‘ makkin’ himsel’,’’? to use 
Scott’s phrase ; and it is the meaning 
of this change which has been the 
theme of so much contradictory opinion. 
To his contemporaries he seemed to be 
effaced, ruined by society, as so many 
achild of nature has been ruined. And 
something, no doubt, was inevitably 
lost. There is a vivid charm about the 
story of Goethe’s youth. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson tells us that, if he had been 
& woman, he could imagine himself 
marrying one of two men only, Goethe 
in his youth or Leonardo.? That rush 
of tumultuous spirits, so bewildering to 


‘It is in speaking of Lenz that Goethe says: 
“Man kennt jene Selbstquiilerei welche, da man 
von Aussen und von Andern keine Noth hatte, an 
der Tagesordnung war, und grade die vorziiglich- 
Sten Geister beunruhigte.”” (Aus meinem Leben, 
bk. xiv.) 

* Thid., bk. xi. 

Virginibus Puerisque, p. 47. 





the ordinary German, that valorous 
social defiance in which discretion had 
no part, that spontaneous and inex- 
haustible fertility of brain, all combined 
with strength and beauty of person to 
compose a figure of rare attraction. As 
years went by, the early charm neces- 
sarily diminished. If life is to be effec- 
tual, loss of some kind must be faced. 
For there must be choice; and it is 
probably a commonplace with moralists 
that all choice implies loss. It is im- 
possible that every promising shoot 
should be developed to perfection. As 
the German proverb says, ‘*Care is 
taken that the trees do not grow into 
the sky;”’ and the English poet has 
supposed that Dionysus chose the goat 
because it browses on the untimely 
vine-shoots, and prunes the tree to fer- 
tility. Only the outside critic, the in- 
effectual man, can avoid limitation and 
loss ; and he therefore is the companion 
most delightful to the idle. As soon 
as choice is made, and deliberate energy 
is at work, the walls of life seem to 
close in. First one vista, one possible 
course, and then another is shut. The 
man becomes the servant of the deed, 
and is thrust forward along an ever- 
narrowing channel. What Goethe lost 
was a certain wild charm of luxuriance 
and unconstraint. We may regret it, 
for all have a secret affection for the 
rebel and the savage. But sooner or 
later it must have gone in any case, 
unless he was to die out as one of those 
vagrant and fleeting meteors whose ap- 
pearance is so frequent, so pathetic, and 
often so ludicrous in the sky of litera- 
ture. 

Within a few months of his arrival at 
Weimar, Goethe writes : ‘“‘ I don’t know 
what Fate would have of me, that 
she makes me pass through all the 
schools.”»> It was, indeed, a new 
school, a change and advance in the 
discipline of life. So much was left 
behind that it seemed almost like a 
fresh start. It was one of those crises 
which justified the poet’s own compar- 
ison of himself to a snake that casts its 
slough. For he possessed a capacity of 

4 Fifine at the Fair. 
5 To Auguste von Stolberg, May, 1776. 
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self-renovation which may remind us 
of the critic’s words : ‘** With a kind of 
passionate coldness such natures re- 
joice to be away from and past their 
former selves.”?! And certainly, in 
outward circumstances no change could 
seem sharper than the change from the 
large and free existence of Strassburg, 
Frankfurt, and Switzerland to the nar- 
row circle and petty duties of the 
Weimar court. In many ways Goethe 
seems to come so near to our own time, 
his influence is still so widely felt, that 
we are apt to forget how much of his 
life was spent in those white, pseudo- 
classical palaces which stud the little 
German States, and are still haunted by 
the formal ghost of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The one quality which enabled 
him to pass into his new surroundings 
without loss of individuality was a deep 
fibre of inner seriousness, often over- 
looked. Diffused and distracted as his 
energies sometimes were, owing to his 
insatiable curiosity, he was saved from 
the common fate of dilettantism by this 
seriousness of mind, which pursued the 
various forms of knowledge, not for the 
sake of knowledge, but as revelations 
of truth. From boyhood this serious 
mood had colored his life. His boyish 
essays and speculations had been largely 
theological. His earliest remaining 
verse is a religious poem on the descent 
into hell. In morality his boyish sym- 
pathies were with the stoics, especially 
Epictetus. As a student, he submitted 
with reverend patience to the religious 
influence of his mother’s friend, whose 
spiritual biography is narrated in ‘* The 
Confessions of a Fair Soul.’’ Even at 
Strassburg he endeavored to induce the 
pious or evangelical party to include 
him in their number. And it had been 
a similar seriousness which drew him 
into the revolt against formality and 
artificial narrowness. There was some- 
thing genuine in the stir, something 
which reached the primitive depths of 
man. ‘* Werther” is often called sen- 
timental, but, in spite of all those tears, 
the passion is too real and serious for 
sentimentality. 

1 The Renaissance, by Walter Pater; Winckel- 
mann, p. 242, 
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works were the tender pastorals and 
elegies which ‘* Werther’? drove from 
the field. ‘‘ Gétz.’? again, had by its 
seriousness created a new and fascinat- 
ing ideal for men of action as leaders 
of their country, champions of the 
poor, servants to nobility’s obligations. 
Amidst much that was vague and exag- 
gerated in the movement so closely 
connected with his name, Goethe had 
thus revealed the two vital principles of 
reality in emotion and energy in action. 
Inspired by them, he entered upon the 
new scenes of Weimar life, his inner 
history becoming a process of develop- 
ment by limitation rather than a process 
of change. For a deep seriousness is 
throughout the clue to his character, 
and seriousness is possible even in a 
German court. 

To despise the ordinary life of the 
man of letters, spent amidst the phan- 
toms and echoes of things, was a first 
principle of the new school, and Goethe 
himself now turned to action with all 
the delight of healthy nature. He al- 
ways felt an almost exaggerated admi- 
‘ation for Englishmen, with their open 
and energetic lives, free from theories 
and self-consciousness.2 His own op- 
portunity was small; but he seized it 
with avidity, throwing himself upon 
life as upon a prey. His spirit seemed 
inexhaustible. No labor, no adventure, 
not even drudgery came amiss. We 
find him directing the mines at Ilme- 
nau, relieving the destitute weavers of 
Apolda, converting the barbaric univer- 
sity of Jena into the true home of 
German thought, prescribing for the 
cattle-plague, choosing recruits for the 
little army, repairing roads, travelling 
with unwearied rapidity up and down 
the state, riding out night after night 
to the scene of some distant conflagra- 
tion among the wooden cottages of the 
peasants.? And it was all done without 
a trace of philanthropic unction, but 
simply with that high stoicism which 
we have been told is characteristic of a 
naturally aristocratic mind.* Patience 

2 Conversations with Eckermann, March 12, 1828, 
and in several other passages, 

8 Tagebuch: passim, 


4 Carlvle’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. vii.: “ Shoot- 
ing Niagara.” etc. 
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and long endurance among the complex- 
ities and compromises of actual life 
gave him a close sympathy with all 
classes, and an intimate knowledge of 
the poor, such as the eager democrat, 
though much occupied with discussing 
schemes for their amelioration, is often 
too busy or too fastidious to obtain. 
“What admiration I feel,” he writes 
from among the miners of the Harz, 
“for that class of men which is called 
the lower, but which in God’s sight is 
certainly the highest. Among them we 
find all the virtues together — modera- 
tion, content, uprightness, good faith, 
joy over the smallest blessing, harmless- 
ness, patience ; but I must not lose my- 
self in exclamations.”’ } 

Even more significant is the sentence, 
also written on the same wintry journey 
through the Harz: ‘“ My imaginative 
power derives unspeakable benefit from 
sole companionship with men who are 
engaged upon some distinct, simple, 
enduring, and important labor.’’? It is 
no uncommon thing for the man of let- 
ters to feel humiliated and depressed in 
the presence of miners, reapers, shep- 
herds, fishermen, and others, who labor 
atthe primitive and eternal arts, com- 
pared to which his own art of words 
appears so intangible and unnecessary. 
We remember with what self-contempt 
Carlyle would watch the Lowland peas- 
ants gathering in the harvest.* But, in 
in Goethe’s case, association with the 
working classes, so far from depressing 
him by a sense of literature’s unreality, 
stimulated him rather to further pro- 
duction. This was partly due perhaps 
to the tendency to contradiction, such 
as makes light of learning among the 
learned, and acclaims it among the ig- 
norant. But there was adeeper reason, 
for he knew that no one could reproach 
him with inactivity quite apart from 
literature. The daily drudgery of his 
practical tasks raised him to the level 
of his fellow-men, the level battle-field 
of the struggle for life, on which alone 
heroism and happiness are possible. 


1 Letters to Frau von Stein. December, 1777. 

2 Ibid., December 8, 1777. 

* Carlyle’s Life in London. 
Vol. ii., p. 98 
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As he says in a sentence which rings 
like a slap in the face of society : ‘‘ Work 
makes the comrade.’’* As one among 
comrades, he was able to discover 
where it was that common humanity 
failed, and so to retain unimpaired 
through life his delight in beauty and his 
faith in things intellectual. Whereas, 
in how many artists and men of letters 
who live apart from the common plain 
does the delight expire of surfeit, and 
the faith shrivel into a thing of dead 
routine ! Two passages from the diary, 
written at the very time when he was 
loudest in complaint about the duties 
of his position, may serve further to 
illustrate the poet’s own views: 
‘“‘The pressure of business is of great 
advantage to the soul; when she is 
disburdened of it, she plays with 
greater freedom, and enjoys exist- 
ence.” ‘There is nothing so wretched 
as the comfortable, idle man. He sick- 
ens over the finest gifts.’’ ® 

In this diary, kept between Goethe's 
arrival at Weimar and his departure for 
Italy, there are other entries besides 
which take us a step nearer still to the 
heart of the matter. In the midst of 
memoranda on the practical work of 
each day we come upon such words as 
these: ‘‘ Peace and foretaste of wis- 
dom. <A more definite feeling of limita- 
tion, and thereby of true expansion.” ® 
Or again: ‘‘ Refreshed, and with ener- 
gies knit up, let me now enjoy Reinheit.”’ 
That word fein recurs through the 
pages with increasing emphasis. Under 
it Goethe included cleanliness of sur- 
roundings, personal purity, and clear- 
ness of thought and word — qualities 
never very distinctive of the party 
which claims for itself the title and 
privileges of ‘‘ genius.”? By energy in 
action and a wide intercourse with aver- 
age men and women, he was purged of 
the eccentricity common among clever 
young men. He began quietly to lay 
aside all vulgarity of excess, whether in 
speech or conduct. The principle of 
renunciation was not new to him, for 


| he had been attracted by it long before 


4 Spriiche in Prosa, 
5 Tagebuch, January, 1779. 
® Ibid., Feb, 1, 1778. 
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in Spinoza’s ‘*‘ Ethics,’ to say nothing 
of the New Testament.! But now it 
became his habit of life, not because 
renunciation destroys personality, but 
because through it alone personality 
can be fulfilled. As he sang in old 
age :— 
Und so lang du das nicht hast, 
Dieses : stirb und werde ! 
Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde.? 

After the perplexed and _ passionate 
chaos of youth he cried for peace, for 
the stern calm of unhesitating activity 
—the peace of the limits which make 
true expansion possible —the peace of 
the service which is perfect freedom. 
The energetic routine of life in Weimar 
became to him what initiation may have 
been to a thoughtful Greek, when, after 
the lustral rites of bran and hemp and 
fennel, he was bidden arise and utter 
the solemn formula of a nobler life, 
purified and illumined. Or we might 


compare the change to a new Puritan- 
ism which with deliberate austerity puts 
itself to school under temperance, not 


in obedience to some external com- 
mand, but in the certain hope of attain- 
ing to an inward peace, the ‘severe 
delight ’’ spoken of by Wordsworth. 

As to the effect of all this external 
activity upon his work as a poet, it 
must be remembered that Goethe was 
scrupulous almost to excess in the use 
of his creative power. He regarded it 
as his only true self, something almost 
divine, or at least ‘* dzemonic,’’ an in- 
dwelling ghost, remote and individual. 
To constrain so fine a spirit to the com- 
mon uses of every day was an abhor- 
rent thought. From boyhood he had 
treated it with a reverence which pro- 
fessional writers may regard as exagger- 
ated, and perhaps demoralizing, as the 
medieval reverence for women is some- 
times said to have been. ‘* Towards 
such poems,”’ he writes, in speaking 
of the inspired productions of this 
inner or secret self, ‘I felt a peculiar 
awe. ... My early pleasure in pub- 
lishing them only by reading them aloud 


1 Aus meinem Leben, bks. xiv. and xvi. 
2 Westistlicher Divan: Buch des Siingers. 
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| returned, and the thought of exchang- 
|ing them for money appeared perfectly 
horrible.” ? In the midst of his labors 
at Weimar he asserted a paradox even 
more at variance with the habits of the 
average author: ‘‘ Talent is like virtue ; 
one must love it for its own sake, or 
entirely renounce it. And neither tal- 
ent nor virtue is acknowledged and 
rewarded, except when their possessor 
“an practise them unseen, like a dan- 
gerous secret.’”?* It is quite possible 
that if he had brought pressure to bear 
|upon himself, or had even definitely 
written for money, he would have pro- 
duced more good work. At all events, 
his creations would not then have re- 
mained unfinished at his side for years 
together. But in an age of violent self- 
advertisement, the precept that talent 
must be practised as a dangerous secret 
is so soothing as to recompense us for 
any possible loss. In his solicitude to 
preserve this hidden power unvulgar- 
ized and disinterested, he early deter- 
mined to devote the intervals when 
genius was not at work to serviceable 
acting, thereby escaping, at all events, 
from the empty triviality of his poetic 
predecessors.® 

And besides allowing him to preserve 
this reverential carefulness of his power, 
his choice in life had a further, perhaps 
unexpected, effect upon his works them- 
selves. His genius, once so random 
and exuberant, now learned the beauty 
of measure, and became enamored of 
limit. ‘“‘It is limitation,’’ he cries, 
‘‘ which makes the poet, the artist, the 
man.’’® In art, as in conduct, it is only 
under law that true freedom or devel- 
opment is to be won. Unconsciously, 
but with strange suddenness, his genius 
ceased to speak in the old spasmodic 
style of tempest. His language became 
as clear, exact, and brief as German 
can. His lyrics of those years, few, but 
perhaps the most beautiful he ever 
wrote, are all marked by the same tone 
of subdued passion, reticence, and self- 
restraint ; and they are all cast in strict, 


8 Aus meinem Leben, bk. xvi. 

4 Meisters Lehrjahre, bk. iv., chap. 2. 

5 Aus meinem Leben, bk. xvi. 

6 Letters to Frau von Stein, July 22, 1776. 
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In the un-| parent loss of artistic beauty. 
|ridicule or 


simple, and regular forms. 
finished, and perhaps rather artificial, 
allegory of ** The Mysteries ’’ (Die Ge- 
heimnisse), the principle of perfec- 
tion to be reached only by self-conquest, 
of liberty to be gained only by limit, 
is set forth with almost religious so- 
lemnity. At times also, as in ‘The 
Triumph of Sentimentality,’’? the poet 
turned with something of a convert’s 
savageness upon the party which had 
once claimed him as their leader ; for it 
is 2 bitter thing to witness inferior imi- 
tations of our past selves in modes 
which we have abandoned with aver- 
sion. Or, as astriking evidence of the 
change in style, one might read in suc- 
cession the two series of letters written 
from Switzerland —one about the time 
of ** Werther,” the other after four 
years of public work in Weimar —the 
one so stormy, passionate, and indefi- 
nite, the other calm, intelligible, and 
clear in outline, without having lost 
the personal charm, too often wanting 
in the later letters from Italy. 

But it is in ‘* Wilhelm Meister” that 


the true principles of the change are 


most fully expounded. That strange 
chaos of wisdom, beauty, and what Jef- 
frey called *‘ the greatest nonsense any- 
where existing in the universe,’’? is, in 
fact, a discourse on a few main texts of 
human life. Ill-constructed and full of 
contradictions, as it is, owing to the 
length of time it was in hand, it may 
still be read by students of life for the 
seriousness of its intention — a cold and 
pedantic seriousness it may seem to 
those who search for the qualities of a 
modern novel. At first, it might be 
supposed, the purpose had been to illus- 
trate the artist’s superiority to the ordi- 
nary existence of merchants, nobles, 
and clerks, to excite a tolerant sympathy 
for the careless freedom of Bohemians 
who bid society and propriety go hang. 
But as we advance, another note is per- 
ceived, unexpected, but not necessarily 
at variance with the first. It may be 
called a protest for sanity — for a sanity 
to be maintained by healthy action and 
sound vitality, even at the cost of ap- 


1 Edinburgh Reriew, August, 1825. 
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Either 
pitying condemnation is 
shown to every sign of overstrained 
emotion. Exaggeration, Goethe seems 
to say, is the law of death. Aurelia 
almost deserves her brother’s taunt that 
she might as well come naked on the 
stage as make such parade of her feel- 
ings. A judicious course of digging 
potatoes and cabbages, varied by the 
enforced perusal of the daily papers, 
fails to restore the Harper to common 
rationality. Poor Mignon does not es- 
cape. Even the Fair Soul is perhaps 
intended as a warning rather than an 
example, though by piety and conse- 
quent peace of mind she may be said to 
reach the highest culture.?_ As though 
to establish his point even at the risk 
of burlesque, Goethe makes his hero 
turn from these fascinating and pathetic 
creations to healthy young persons who 
have been trained to manage farms and 
households, and possess some knowl- 
edge of economics. The theme of the 
whole is the ultimate necessity of lim- 
itation. Freedom proves to be as im- 
possible for the artist as for the ordinary 
man. Indeed, the test for the artist is 
the question, What will you give up ? 
It is the test for all who would avoid 
the common fate of the ineffectual and 
dilettanti: What have you the courage 
to renounce, that your personality may 
be fulfilled? The alternative to re- 
nunciation is ignorance of your own 
powers and of ‘‘the whole,’’ resulting 
in half-hearted trivialities to the life’s 
end. It is not without meaning that 
one of the few intelligible parts in 
** Meister’s Travels ’? — the second title 
—should be *“* The Renunciants.”’’ 4 
The poet’s own sincerity in this severe 
gospel was further proved in the so- 
called *‘ classical’’ dramas of ‘ Iphige- 
nie’’ and ‘* Tasso.”? Their importance 
lies in their form and their personal 
interest. Both are pictures of Goethe’s 
own surroundings at Weimar, idealized 
by the removal of the scene to distant 


ist kein Zweck, sondern ein 
Mittel, um durch die reinste Gemiithsruhe zur 
héchsten Cultur zu gelangen.”’ (Spriiche in Phosa.) 

® (7, Conversations with Eckermann, Feb. 24, 
1825. 
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times and lands. The Greek priestess 
who serves to illustrate woman’s wrongs, 
and her consequent power, is but a 
thin disguise for the delicate lady, with 
whom the poet enjoyed for some years 
a peculiar intimacy. The purification 
of Orestes under her influence had also 
a parallel in his own life. In ‘‘ Tasso”’ 
the personal element is even more dis- 
tinct. The poet’s art has been warped 
by the very seriousness with which he 
enforces his lesson. The drama is little 
more than a desert of good advice, but 
the lesson is the summarized result of 
toilsome experience. The Italian poet 
is shown as the type of character from 
which Goethe had succeeded in free- 
ing himself — the self-conscious, uncon- 
trolled, and rather hysterical sort of 
person who has so frequently done duty 
for the ideal poet. The other side of 


Goethe’s nature is represented by An- 
tonio, the able, clear-headed man of 
affairs, who plays his part of satiric 
chastisement with such insistence that 
it is doubtful whether he or Tasso be- 
comes the greater bore in the end. 


But 
as to Goethe’s intention there can be no 
doubt ; it was to prove that a poet of 
classic and universal quality can only be 
formed from the union of these two 
types—the sane, active, and critical 
principle being always present to im- 
pose its limits on the passionate and 
fluent. 

For the poet’s biography the form of 
the dramas is no less significant. That 
the author of ‘* Gétz’’ should have com- 
plied with the supposed rules of Attic 
tragedy as followed by the French 
dramatists was naturally annoying to 
his contemporaries. People expect a 
writer to reproduce his early successes 
till they have the satisfaction of saying 
that he is written out. And in the case 
of dramas so essentially modern in 
tone, it might be maintained that the 
antique form often plays the poet false. 
But there was a further object in his 
choice. The form was to serve as a 
protest against chaos. In the midst of 
the shambling and unwieldy growths of 
the new German literature, so vague, in- 
definite, and desirous of excess, Goethe 
was searching after the great architec- 
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tonic principle of shape and plan, which 
alone reveals the true greatness of ihe 
master-builder. Perceiving the form- 
lessness of Germany in thought and 
speech, her singular incapacity for 
drama, her easy satisfaction with medi- 
ocrity, and the comfortable barbarisi, 
of her life, lulled into torpor by beer. 
tobacco, and uninspired research, he 
turned to the Greek forms of art as the 
surest weapon to stimulate the languid 
and to constrain error. By examples of 
the Greek method he hoped to insti] 
into his own people the Greek faculty 
for clearness and form. He failed ; but 
his attempt was fully justified by the 
subsequent history of German thought 
and life up to the time when it was car- 
ried on, late and partially, by the more 
rapid and easier discipline of war. And 
such being his aim, it was natural for 
him to think of Italy with an almost dis- 
eased longing. For in Italy he sought 
what relics might be left of the definite 
and disciplined forms of Greek art, anid 
what tradition of the old Greek life might 
still linger ina country so full of shadows 
of the past. Winckelmann had been 
dead not many years, and art-criticism 
was but young. It is Goethe’s entire de- 
votion to the antique and its imitations, 
his apparent incapacity even to perceive 
the qualities of mediseval art, which 
perhaps puzzles and offends the En- 
glish reader of the *‘ Italian Journey.” 
But whether his opinion on matters of 
art is in the abstract to be accepted or 
not, it was the inevitable result of his 
situation and mode of life. The same 
causes urged him to his far more ques- 
tionable attempts .to constrain the Ger- 
man language into the strict forms of 
hexameter and elegiac. Many strenu- 
ous natures are driven into extremes by 
their own protest; and the formless- 
ness and commonplace of German life 
and art compelled him, through very 
disgust, to seek a higher beauty under 
the antique forms, which at least are 
never vague or mean. 

There another side also from 
which we may regard this farce of con- 
trast and contradiction as being in itself 
one of the main advantages in that 
routine of practical life which seems to 


is 
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many so unworthy of an artist. The | 
contact with the outer world supplied | 
the needful salt, for lack of which many 
lose the keen relish of higher things. 
A man of affairs and active interest 
often brings to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, or the contemplation oi beauty, 
not only a breadth and decisiveness of 
judgment, but a reality of delight almost 
forgotten by the professional student or 
the poet, who, by long habit, has come 
to regard the universe as_ primarily 
created to be a theme for authors. It 
is this which gives a peculiar value to 
the criticisms of soldiers and statesmen. 
In contrast to the bare and often dis- 
gusting details of common life, every 
glimpse of beauty or of higher truth 
may appear endued with triple radiance. 
No constant priest in the service of the 
Muses can realize how sweet beyond 
measure it is from the midst of the 
court, the market-place, or the assem- 
bly, to remember that their temple still 
stands in its quiet place with open 
doors. We have been taught that 
when the Greek proclaimed contempla- 
tion as the highest good, he did not by 
the contemplative life understand an 
existence isolated and remote as in a 
hermitage, but rather a habit of mind to 
be cultivated by the patriot and man of 
business no less than by the strict phi- 
losopher ; and so in Goethe’s case it 
may be said that his association with 
every-day affairs kept alive in him the 
flame of enthusiasm for intellectual 
beauty, and thus became one of the 
means by which he was enabled to 
retain his freshness of interest in all 
the varying phases of mind and emo- 
tion, like a being endowed with immor- 
tal youth.1 On the other hand, it is, 
perhaps, significant that the years when, 
after his return from Italy, he gave up 
most of his public work in order to de- 
vote himself to art alone, were, in fact, 
the most barren of his life. When 
Schiller came, ‘like a second spring,” 
to rouse him to new productiveness, he 


had almost ceased to be a poet.? 
1 Cf. Heine: Buch der Lieder. Preface to sec- 
ond edition, 1837. 
2 Annalen, 1794; Goethe’s and Schiller’s Corre- 
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After all, then, it would seem that 
Goethe’s choice of action in life and his 
devotion for many years to the public 
service may be defended on other 
grounds than the general plea of useful- 
ness to his fellow-men —a plea once so 
acceptable, but now of no avail. It 
seems that the true value of all those 
efforts lay, aot in any external and 
obvious result, but mainly in the fur- 
therance of the poet’s own mental 
discipline. So rigorous a training of 
mind and body by the daily cares of 
active life, far from numbing the sense 
of beauty, tended rather to stimulate it 
and to purify. Thus preserved from 
the lethargy and intellectual satiety of 
his predecessors, he was also enabled 
to avoid the insanity which so often 
clouded the careers of his early com- 
rades in revolt. It is a point not to be 
overlooked, now that the old relation- 
ship between madness and genius is 
again argued, and some are tempted to 
show evidence of madness in the hope 
that an illogical inference may be 
drawn. To the open activity of his 
public life may be attributed his unfal- 
tering sanity, and the sense of propor- 
tion which made him so indifferent to 
the opinion of others. By association 
with responsible men, and with people 
whose contact with the primal realities 
of life was sharp and continuous, the 
natural seriousness of his mind was 
deepened, and his energy was directed 
to labor strictly in the search for truth 
alone, whether in art or science, or the 
conduct of life. Hence was acquired 
the strong fibre of his best work, the 
masculine tone of thought and style, 
rare among modern poets, and in Ger- 
many almost unknown. To the same 
cause might be traced his belief in 
whole-heartedness and strenuous en- 
deavor as the ultimate test of morality.* 
For to be half-hearted is to be half- 
dead ; and, as he says: ‘*‘ The impor- 
tant thing is, not what we do, but the 
spirit in which it is done.’’* If we 


3 Cf. * Generalbeichte” and “ Faust,” part ii., 
act Vv. 
‘“* Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kinnen wir erlésen.” 


4 Spriiche in Prosa, 
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compare such a temperament and char- 
acter as his, when he reached maturity, 
with the mood so frequent in the biog- 
raphies of other poets and authors — 
the diseased nervousness, the ravenous 
vanity, the absorption in self, the ridic- 
ulous sensitiveness, as of creatures born 
without a skin — we shall, at all events, 
cease to regret that he did not follow 
the life of the ordinary man of letters. 
“The scholar,’ said one of the truest 
lovers of classic style; ‘the scholar 
may be sure that he writes the tougher 
truth for the calluses on his palms.’ ? 
Goethe was born too early to serve as 
an actual example of the paradox ; but 
it is significant that in the myth of the 
life of Faust, who from first to last 
remained a scholar at heart, he depicts 
as the fairest moment of his existence, 
not the capture of Helena’s ideal beauty, 
but the drainage of a stretch of sea- 
washed sand, an undertaking which any 
unpoetic engineer of our fens would 
have set about with a laugh. Through 
action alone Faust attains, not only to 
the ordinary advantages of benevo- 
lence, such as they are, but to the clear- 
ness of vision and purity of thought 
which are the scholar’s aim and high- 
est reward. Like the sea of Euripides, 
action purges the ills of all mankind,? 
and for some scholars and poets it in- 
tensifies their peculiar faculty of catch- 
ing and revealing in more permanent 
form the fleeting patterns which the 
earth spirit has woven, and still unceas- 
ingly weaves, upon the loom of time. 
So, at all events, it seems to have been 
in Goethe’s case, and that was his true 
justification. He himself would have 
been the last to suppose that there was 
any obligation for others to follow his 
course. HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


1 A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 


By H. D. Thoreau. P. 113. (Riverside Press.) 
2 Iphigeneia in Tauris, 1193. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MYSIE. 


THE TALE OF A BONNET. 


SHE really had a very pretty face, 
and she had on what she considered to 





be a very pretty bonnet. It was the 
first bonnet she had ever worn in her 
life. 

‘*T do think I look a hundred!” she 
exclaimed. 

Obviously to look a hundred was to 
score a point in her young history, and 
triumph glistened in every feature of 
the baby face which Mysie Lauder 
turned first on one sister, then on an- 
other, confidently demanding their cor- 
roboration and sympathy. Mysie is a 
north-country abbreviation for Marion. 

“Don’t I, now?’ proceeded the 
speaker, after a moment’s pause. 
‘Don’t I, Bella? Don’t I, Janet ? 
You knowIdo. You would never think 
it was me, would you? You would 
think it was some one ever so much 
older — quite old—as old as either of 
you? J should, if I met it,’ turning 
round to view the mirror’s reflection. 
‘If I met it,’ continued the rosy lips, 
nodding at the rosy face,‘‘ I should say : 
‘Oh, that is quite an old girl—one of 
the Miss Lauders—one of the older 
Miss Lauders— Miss Lauder herself, I 
dare say.’ I should never dream for 2 
moment of its being only little Mysie,.”’ 
with a laugh of pleasure, in which the 
bystanders good humoredly joined. 

Bella’s merriment, however, suddenly 
ceased. 

‘* Why, child — goodness gracious !” 
exclaimed she, laying hold of the plump 
shoulders in front; ‘“‘let me see what 
you have done. Turn to the light. 
There! Ithoughtso! Tied your bon- 
net-strings wrong side out! That looks 
like a nice, grown-up, accustomed-to- 
bonnets young lady, doesn’t it? Can’t 
even tie her own ‘strings properly !” 
pulling out the large bow of soft silk 
such as framed in the faces of thirty 
years ago. ‘Oh! youare avery clever 
and experienced Miss Lauder, no 
doubt,” proceeded the speaker, re- 
arranging with deft fingers, ‘* but I don’t 
fancy you will take people in quite so 
easily as you seem to imagine. You 
have got your way, and here you are ; 
and Janet and I are just two big fools 
to give in to you as we do; but if you 
don’t make a mess of yourself some 
way or other before the next hour’s 
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through, you are not the Mysie Lauder 
1 have known for the last nineteen 
years, and who from a baby would al- 
ways splash and tear more pinnies in a 
week than would have lasted Janet or 
me for a twelvemonth.”’ 

Mysie giggled. ‘*How you talk! 
You talk as if I were nine, instead of 
nineteen! And asif I could splash and 
tear myself at the moderator’s break- 
fast !°’ 

“ You would doit if it could be done,”’ 
replied her sister calmly. ‘ Anyhow, 
you will do the best youcan. You will 
spoil your gloves —yes, you need not 
look at me like that—they are very 
fine gloves, finer than anything you 
have ever worn before ; but you will 
manage to stain them with butter or 
jam, and then come to me with a pite- 
ous face —I know your tricks, and I 
warn you beforehand I won’t lend you 
mine ——”’ 

“ What’s the use of saying that? 
You know you will,” here interposed 
the third member of the party, who, 
engaged in busily adjusting her own 
flaxen curls beneath a new headgear, 
had hitherto taken no part in the con- 
versation. ‘** You know, if Mysie were 
to drop this very bonnet into the sea 
before noon, she would come flying to 
you, and you would say : ‘ Never mind ; 
take mine sie 

“Indeed, no! I would do nothing 
of the kind — naughty girl that she is! 
And I wonder at you, Janet! I’m as- 
tonished at you! Just when I am 
speaking seriously to Mysie, and you 
know how it will be if she is not spoken 
to. She is that careless, and that sense- 
less ” adopting the vernacular of 
her native country. 

‘ But still she is not that senseless,’’ 
cried Mysie, redoubling the emphasis, 
and affecting sudden virtue. ‘She 
knows it is her one bonnet, and her one 
pair of pink kid gloves, and that if any- 
thing were to happen to either of 
them ig 

“It would be Bella who would suf- 
fer,” said Janet significantly. 

“Yes, it would be Bella who would 
suffer,’ repeated Mysie, turning with a 
new and softened look in her dewy eyes 





to the homely face of the sister who had 
been to her mother and more from her 
motherless babyhood, ‘‘and so Bella 
shan’t suffer. That’s how I must put 
it tomyself. ‘ Here you, Mysie Lauder, 
don’t spill your tea on your bonnet- 
strings, or Bella will suffer. Don’t trail 
your lace sleeves through your plate, or 
Bella will suffer.’ ”’ 

“As she did after the christening 
party,”’ parentheticaily from Janet. 

*** Hold your fine long skirts out of 
the dust, or Bella will suffer,’ ’’ pro- 
ceeded the spoilt child, mincing in front 
of the glass with unaffected enjoyment 
of the scene. ‘* Don’t sit down all of 
a heap upon your new muslin flounces, 
or Bella will suffer.’ ”’ 

‘*One comfort is, she can’t give you 
the gown off her back,’’ interpolated 
Janet again. 

‘¢ Why not ?’’? Mysie wheeled round 
upon the speaker, as though resenting 
the limitation. ‘‘She can’t? Why 
not ? ”’ 

‘*Tt would hang in folds upon you.’ 

*¢Tt could be taken in.”’ 

“Taken in!’’? echoed Janet, with 
a pretended groan. “Taken in! Of 
course it could—I never thought of 
that. So poor Bella has not even that 
safe. If she had only been the little 
one, and Mysie the big one! As it is, 
*tis past praying for ; and there is noth- 
ing for it but for Bella to get every 
single thing she needs for herself ugly 
and bad, so that her thievish sis- 
ter ”? 

‘¢ Now, now,” interposed Bella has- 
tily ; ** now, now, no more talk. This 
is all nonsense.”’ 

** Ay, that’s what you always say ; 
vou try toturn it off by calling it non- 
sense ; but if father knew i 

‘¢ There is father calling us. Are you 
both ready? Now then, come along. 
And, Mysie dear,’ in an undertone, 
“vou will be careful? You know I 
have spent all I have upon you, and I 
could not ask father for more, even if 
he had got it to give. Father has been 
so kind——” Then aloud, in the 
cheerful voice which every one at the 
Manse of Mains liked so well to hear: 
‘¢ Here we are, father! All in our new 
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finery! Here’s Mysie,”’ thrusting for- 
ward the younger with instinctive ap- 
preciation of Mysie’s being of the first 
consequence. ** Well ?”’ drawing a long 
breath and awaiting an _ outburst. 
‘Well, father? Here’s Mysie, you 
see?”? The tone added: “* And did you 
ever see anything like Mysie before ?”’ 

The Rev. David Lauder surveyed 
Mysie. 

A ghost of bygone color faintly suf- 
fused his cheek as he didso. He was a 
tall, thin, grey-headed clergyman, with 
a long Scotch nose. He was in the 
habit of giving his parishioners two 
discourses of a highly orthodox charac- 
ter every Sunday, and of administering 
much sound advice on minor topics 
connected with their welfare during the 
week ; but every one knew he spoiled 
Mysie all the same. Mysie had come 
into the world long after his other chil- 
dren — even after the two sons whose 
short lives had intervened between her 
and the elder girls —so that Bella was a 
motherly little woman of twelve, while 
Janet was ten, when to their care was 
left the newborn babe whose birth had 
cost its mother’s life. All three had 
united in worship of the little one, and 
an impartial bystander might now have 
perceived in Bella’s air of pride, and 
Janet’s assumed nonchalance, whilst 
awaiting the dictum of their parent, 
something even more rare and lovely 
than in the fresh, dimpling charms of 
the young girl whose hand they held. 

Janet was in reality quite as anxious 
to win approval for Mysie as was Bella, 
only it behoved her not to let this be 
apparent. It was her réle to scold the 
one and upbraid the other, the while 
she secretly wounded her own con- 
science many a time and oft on behalf 
of each. Now, albeit her own apparel 
was fresh from the dressmaker and mil- 
liner, and she was pleasantly secure of 
its fashion and fit, it was on Mysie that 
her eye was bent. 

** Ahem !’’ quoth Mr. Lauder mildly ; 
‘*T —I am no judge.” 

‘** Thope vou think we have done well, 
father?’ It was his eldest daughter 
who now assumed the responsibility of 
spokeswoman. ‘“ When you said we 
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were all to come to Edinburgh for the 
General Assembly, you know I told you 
what it would cost us in clothes, and 
you gave me the sum I asked for. I 
hope you think we have laid it out 
properly ?” 

** My dear,” repeated her father has- 
tily, ‘‘ you see, I—I am no judge.”’ 

He was staring at Mysie through his 
spectacles as he spoke. 

‘* We thought Mysie ought to have « 
bonnet,’”’ proceeded Miss Lauder, with 
a kind of solemn elation. ‘It is her 
first entrance into the world. <A bon- 
net seemed more suitable for church 
and the Assembly Hall, and even for 
Princes Street, than the hats she is 
used to wear. I hope you think we 
have bought her a pretty bonnet, fa- 
ther ?”’ Her voice quavered a little as 
she spoke. All the doubts and fears 
and thought and care that had been 
bestowed upon that pink and green 
bonnet for Mysie rose before her eyes, 
and happily betrayed themselves in her 
accent. It had been on the tip of her 
father’s tongue to allege for the third 
time that he was no judge of such fem- 
inine matters, when a glimmer of the 
underlying truth stole upon his mind, 
and he paused. 

But what was he to say ? 

The plain truth was that Mr. Lauder 
did not in his heart of hearts very 
greatly admire the elaborate erection 
upon his little daisy-faced daughter’s 
head. Mysie bareheaded, with blow- 
ing curls flying this way and that way 
— Mysie, in her old straw hat, demurely 
peeping from beneath its broad brim 
— Mysie, even in coverings quaint 
and unorthodox —'the tartan plaid of a 
village lassie or the sou’-wester of a 
fisherman — was a pretty creature, 
‘“‘setting,’’ in Scottish phrase, every- 
thing she wore ; but Mysie, in a high, 
spoon-shaped, modish fabric, thickly 
bespread with flower and fruit, and 
nodding with leaf and stem, while every 
roguish curl of the soft hair which used 
to besprinkle the fair forehead was 
carefully smoothed out of sight, was 
Mysie, to his mind, spoiled. 

Mysie herself, however, came to the 
rescue. 
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‘You would never think it was me, 
father, would you ?”’ cried she, break- 
ing from the other two and running up 
to him. ‘I said you never would. I 
look so grand and so old. Don’t I look 
old? Ltold Bellaso. Nearly as old as 
she does—don’t I, father? Look at 
me, father. Did you ever see me look 
so old? Think now, father, before you 
speak ; did you—ever —see— me — 
iuvk — like — this —in all your life ?”’ 

After which it was easy for the fond 
parent to satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Lauder had brought his whole 
surviving family up to Edinburgh for 
the meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland —a convoca- 
tion which, as many of my readers are 
aware, takes place yearly in the month 
of May. Country ministers are elected 
members once in every four or five 
years, on which occasions the wives 
and daughters of such as are so pos- 
sessed accompany them to the ancient 
vapital, and have a merry time of it 
during the fortnight, or, more strictly 
speaking, the ten days in which the 
congress is held. 

As some of the dissenting bodies — 
notably the large and influential de- 
nomination yclept the *‘ Free Church ”’ 
—hold their annual meetings at the 
same time, the atmosphere of the whole 
city is for the nonce strictly clerical ; 
the streets swarm with black coats ; 
every drawing-room and dining-room 
has a preponderance of the same among 
assembled guests ; the hotels assume a 
sober, parsonical air; the very cab- 
drivers are strictly careful of their 
language. 

With it all there is perceptible a cer- 
tain mild exhilaration which is not with- 
out its charm. 

To begin with, it is springtime, and 
springtime in one of the loveliest spots 
on the face of the earth. The grim old 
crags of the Castle Rock, which at other 
seasons of the year frown darkly down 
upon the gardens and terraces beneath, 
are now clothed in tints of early green, 
und appear to rise from out a bower of 
buds and sprays. The sunlight floods 
every nook and crevice, and softens 
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every jutting outline. On the other 
hand, blue and bright lies the bonnie 
Firth of Forth, the shimmering surface 
peeping into view from every higher 
point. You come upon it as you emerge 
from olden square and circus, as you 
turn the corner of Heriot Row, and 
overlook the tower of St. Stephen’s. 
It melts away in a haze of sunshine to 
the south-east, where you but dimly 
trace North Berwick Law and the lonely 
Bass Rock. 

The birds sing, and —are heard. 

In other cities bird-singing is but sel- 
dom hearkened to— the hurry and the 
uproar are alike too great. It needs 
leisure and tranquillity such as one 
finds in the quiet old Scottish capital to 
appreciate the beauty of nature’s sounds 
as well as of her sights. 

Again, there is connected with this 
annual assembly of the presbyteries a 
certain amount of old-world pageantry 
still in usage. It would be out of date 
—might even seem grotesque — else- 
where, and under other circumstances ; 
but formalities which have existed from 
generation to generation, untouched 
by time, seem only in keeping with 
the romantic nature of one of the most 
romantic cities in the world ; and what 
might raise a smile on another occasion 
is felt to be impressive and harmonious 
when beheld in conjunction with all the 
other parts of the piece. 

For those who love antiquity in every 
form there is indeed a positive attrac- 
tion in the very fact that the scenes 
which take place are unlike those to be 
ordinarily met with in modern times; 
so that many a personage habituated 
to courtly functions and gorgeous spec- 
tacles, finds himself haunting the pre- 
cincts of ancient Holyrood, or threading 
the mazes of narrow ‘“ wynd”’ and 
‘close’? on his way to and from the 
Assembly Hall in the Old Town, con- 
scious of a subtle enjoyment which his 
jaded senses seldom experience. 

The momentous issues which are at 
stake in regard to the Scottish people, 
furthermore, lend dignity to the occa- 
sion. The Scottish nobility muster in 
force. They may not be religiously 
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disposed, but their kindred, their clans, 


their tenantry and dependants all ex-| 


pect that they should hold religion in 
honor; and with few exceptions they 
take every outward care todoso. The 
Scottish lord, or laird, or chief, is very 
commonly an elder of the kirk, and as 
such is sent up year by year to attend 
the General Assembly. He takes pride 
in this. He wears a black coat and a 
white tie, and endeavors *‘ to look like a 
parson,’’? as he would himself aver — 
and nothing pleases him better (for the 
time being) than to be mistaken for 
one. 

If he have any brains, he is conscious, 
moreover, that in hearkening to the 
warfare of debate which takes place be- 
neath the roof of the Assembly Hall he 
is frequently the auditor of better ora- 
tory and sharper reasoning than he 
would hear in either the Upper or the 
Lower House during the sittings of 
Parliament. The speakers lash each 
other with tongues which are accus- 
tomed to lash from the pulpit week by 
week. So-called extempore preaching 
endows them with coolness and nerve ; 
while the very fact of their being what 
they are argues a certain amount 
of scholarly acquirement. Hence, 
although the ordinary Presbyterian di- 
vine may be uncouth in appearance (he 
too often is), lacking in polish of man- 
ner, and distinguished by a peculiar 
and unmusical accent, he can never be 
despised. There is that about his rugged 
brow and impressive gestures which 
tells of a force within, recognizable by 
every thinking man or woman, and to 
be discerned more easily when themes 
of high import bring into play all the 
concentrated powers of his strong mind. 
At such times it is a noble array of 
faces which one beholds within the 
halls where the great meetings of the 
churches are held. 

And while the antiquaries are revel- 
ling in quaint ceremonial, and the wits 
and scholars in an intellectual treat, 
there is a third section of the assembled 
throngs for whom the whole affair has 
a glamour all its own. The young and 
simple, whose ‘fresh and fallow hearts 
are open to every impression, throb- 





bing beneath every emotion, and alive 
to every sight and sound ; to whom all 
the world is new, and novelty itself is 
beauty ; who behold paradise on every 
side —in the sky, the air, the stones 
beneath their feet ; who wake morning 
by morning as to an ever-renewed fes- 
tival ; words cannot paint what to them 
is meant by this first peep—if first 
peep it is—beyond their own narrow 
boundaries. 

Even in these days the daughters of 
the manse are not taken hither and 
thither as are some of their southron 
sisters; while thirty years ago (the 
period of which we write) journeys 
were of rare occurrence, travel of still 
rarer. The youngest daughter of the 
Rev. David Lauder, a parish minister 
on the Galloway coast, had never spent 
a week in any town larger than Dum- 
fries, before accompanying her father 
and sisters to the May Congress, which 
was to her the opening of a new world. 

Why had Mysie come ? 

‘* You have brought all your girls with 
you, Mr. Lauder ?”’ said a hearty voice, 
greeting the party as they emerged from 
their modest lodgings on the second 
morning of their stay. ‘* My certie, sir, 
you are a good father. If mine, now, 
had heard of your doing this ”” and 
the elderly friend who had joined the 
group shook his head and laughed. 

‘* Well, well, sir,’? responded Mr. 
Lauder, surveying his belongings half 
in meekness, half in pride ; ‘* but you 
have seven —I but the three. It would 
have been hard to leave any behind ; 
and if any one had been left, it must 
needs have been Mysie, so ” anda 
glance at Mysie supplied the rest. 

*¢ We are going to the breakfast now,” 
proceeded the speaker. ‘* So are you, 
I suppose ? We are all in our ‘ braws,’ 
you see,”’ laughing ; ‘‘ bonnets, you see ; 
parasols, you see; there’s Mysie, now, 
has never had a bonnet on her bit of a 
head before, let alone a pink parasol ! 
Upon my word, I feel quite abashed to 
be escorting three such grand ladies 
along the streets, But you will come 
with us, will you not? The breakfast 
is at the Douglas Hotel, as usual, I un- 
derstand.”’ 
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“They talk of holding it somewhere 
else in future,’ observed his friend, as 
the party set off, *‘ but I, for one, think 
it is well enough where it is. St. An- 
drew’s Square is handy for everybody, 
and it is a sunshiny place. 1’m fond of 
St. Andrew’s Square.”” Then suddenly, 
“ Look there, young ladies ; thonder is 
the moderator’s carriage, and that is 
himself and his wife and daughters in- 
side. We must step out, or we shall be 
late for the prayers.”’ 

“Prayers? Did you say prayers, 
Mr. Dougald ? ”’ cried Mysie’s childish 
voice. ‘I never knew people had 
prayers at a moderator’s breakfast.” 

‘** Always prayers first, missy. It is 
seemly to begin the day with prayer, 
and the Assembly opens with prayers 

” 

‘“Oh yes, the Assembly, but this is 
like a party,’? urged Mysie almost 
blankly. ‘*It does seem odd to have 
prayers. It - 

But here Bella murmured in her ear : 
* Never mind if it does seem odd,”’ she 
whispered. ‘* Don’t show you think 
anything is odd, dear—that’s the way 
to behave. Of course you have never 
been to a moderator’s breakfast before. 
Neither have I, for somehow father did 
not take me last time, but Iam not go- 
ing to show anything. I shall just look 
as if I knew it before. And Mysie — 
Mysie dear,’’ falling a pace behind, 
“let Janet pass on—she can walk on 
father’s other side,’’ proceeded the 
speaker in a soft undertone; ‘“*I—I 
want to speak to you for a moment, 
Mysie.”’ 

Mysie’s heart gave a great throb at 
the words. She was expecting them — 
had been expecting them for some time. 

‘Sir Archie Dunstan is here,’’ said 
Bella in the same subdued accents, 
whilst a slight color on her own cheek 
responded to the swift flush which over- 
spread that of the other. ‘* Father met 
him last night. Father did not speak 
to him, as he was with some other 
young men, but he heard Sir Archie’s 
voice say: ‘I’m going to the moder- 
ator’s breakfast to-morrow.’ Father 
told me as soon as he came in.”’ 

‘“Of course I supposed we should 
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meet him,”’ said Mysie lightly. ‘‘ We 
knew he was going to attend the As- 
sembly. We—it is nothing to us, you 
know, Bella.”’ 

‘“‘T only thought you would like to be 
prepared, dear.”’ 

‘“‘Prepared? You stupid Bella!” 
But Mysie laughed joyously. ‘* How 
can you talk such silly old nonsense ? 
Prepared, indeed! I meet Sir Archie 
Dunstan often enough at home without 
needing to be prepared. He is not so 
very different here from what he is 
there, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘He may be different—we cannot 
tell.” 

Something in the tone struck curi- 
ously on Mysie’s ear. 

“J don’t understand,’’ she said. 
‘*What do you mean, Bella? How 
should a few weeks make a difference 
in any one? Sir Archie is just Sir 
Archie. How can he be one Sir Archie 
at Dunstan Mains in March and an- 
other in Edinburgh in May ?”’ 

‘¢ Are not you one Mysie Lauder run- 
ning off to the burn foot with your hair 
down your back and your frock kilted 
up, and another stepping along with 
bonnet and parasol and pink kid gloves, 
and at this hour of the morning, too ?”’ 

Mysie tossed her pretty head coquet- 
tishly. ‘* Maybe, Bella, I do feel older, 
and ——”’ 

‘““And you are older, that’s it. I 
talked to you just now about not mess- 
ing your bonnet-strings and crumpling 
your sleeves, but, Mysie, I had some- 
thing else I was fain to say all the time.”’ 
Then with emphatic earnestness: 
** Don’t expect too much — nor yet too 
little —from Sir Archie Dunstan. Ay, 
you may look at me,”’ proceeded Bella, 
almost into her sister’s ear ; ‘‘ you may 
open your eyes, but I know well enough 
what I am talking about. Sir Archie is 
very friendly and neighborly when we 
are all at home at Dunstan Mains ; but 
here he may have grand friends and 
acquaintances ——”’ 

‘IT know. Of course.” 

‘*Tt will be for him to seek us out, 
Mysie.” 

“ce Yes.” 

“And he must not speak to us too 
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familiarly either. Other people are not 
to know that he is father’s principal 
heritor, and that we have been accus- 
tomed to seeing him in and out of the 
manse ever since we went there ; so we 
must not give them a chance of think- 
ing us too free, or him too free ; we 
must not laugh and talk as if ——”’ 

‘There he is now!” exclaimed her 
sister under her breath, as the two 
stood on the lowest steps of the hotel 
in which the moderator of the Assembly, 
according to custom, daily entertained 
at breakfast some two hundred guests. 
‘**There he is, Bella, on in front. And 
who is that with him ?” 

Who it was could not be known, for 
the feminine figure indicated had her 
face concealed from those behind, and 
form and dress alone proclaimed youth, 
and prognosticated beauty. 

‘* Who can she be ?”? murmured My- 
sie, alleyes. ‘He is showing her the 
way. Evidently she has come with 


him ; and look, Bella, they have come 
alone together — nobody is with them ! 
Well, I did not think that had been 
proper ; but I suppose she is older than 


I wish [could 


” 


he. I wish I could see. 
just catch a glimpse of her face —— 

“Don’t stare, dear—don’t stare.” 
An impassioned whisper from Bella. 

‘¢No one can see us in this crowd,” 
whispered Mysie back. ‘‘ Wait a mo- 
ment,” holding her sister by the dress ; 
‘don’t go on just yet. I do so want to 
watch for a moment. 
but look how beautifully she is dressed ! 
Is it not beautiful, that pale color with 
all its different shades up and down ? 
That is the color they called mauve in 
the shop. I see nearly everybody is 
wearing it. You thought it was too old 
for me, don’t youremember ? But that 
lady —oh! she is quite young — quite 
young,’’ in accents of new and indig- 
nant surprise, as the subject of her 
scrutiny turned and fronted the sisters 
at the moment. ‘Oh, Bella, she is not 
at all old —she is quite young,’’ almost 
groaned a voice into Bella’s ear, with 
an emphasis intelligible only to the sis- 
terly comprehension of the latter. 

Bella knew what it meant. 

Like a flash there passed through her 


Bella dear, do}- 





mind a little scene which had taken 
place at the manse one warm spring 
afternoon some weeks earlier. 

She had been in the garden with 
Mysie, gathering daffodils, and Sir 
Archie Dunstan had come riding by. 
Sir Archie had leaped from his horse 
and come close up to the hedge, calling 
merrily to those within its inclosure, 
and they had learned from him a piece 
of news which had made Mysie’s cheeks 
burn. He was about to leave his regi- 
ment —he had had enough of soldiering 
—-and meant to settle down on his own 
lands, and turn country gentleman and 
model landlord ; as a first step to doing 
which he was going to Edinburgh in 
May to attend the General Assembly, 
having been deputed to do so by the 
presbytery in his capacity of elder of 
the parish. Archie had laughed and 
jested over his news, but he had let his 
eyes rest on silent Mysie’s downcast 
lashes as he did so, and, innocent as had 
been the words in themselves, there 
had been an accompaniment of look and 
tone which it had hardly been possible 
to misinterpret. 

So at least the two had thought ; and 
it was pure prudence and maidenly deli- 
cacy alone which prompted the elder 
sister to preach her little word in sea- 
son to the light-hearted younger, as the 
two stood upon the threshold of what 
each considered was to prove the real- 
ization of their dreams. 

They had not seen their young neigh- 
bor since the afternoon in question, he 
having had to go south in hot haste, in 
order to get through all the necessary 
business arrangements consequent on 
his retirement from the army ; but he 
had written to their father, had taken 
the warmest interest in the parish mat- 
ters which the two were to work con- 
jointly, and had never failed to send 
messages to the young ladies, the sum 
and substance of which was that he was 
looking forward to the 19th of May as 
to a day of release and reunion. On the 
19th of May, however, Dunstan had 
found it impossible to get away from 
London; in consequence of which 
Mysie Lauder had found the long pro- 
cession of the queen’s commissioner 
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and the formal opening of the Assem- 
bly somewhat flavorless ; but as she and 
her sisters had been unable to procure 
their fresh attire and millinery before 
the second morning of their stay, she 
had almost rejoiced in the enforced 
absence of the person to be chiefly 
affected thereby. 

What would Sir Archie say to her 
new bonnet ? 

Sir Archie knew very well what to 
say about most things, and how to say 
them. He had found an appreciative 
listener in Mysie Lauder during the past 
few months; and Mysie better than 
anybody else could estimate his opinion 
on subjects far and near —so that natu- 
rally she was eager to turn upon him 
this radiance of her new and unwonted 
splendors. Bella had chosen the bon- 
net. It was, as has been said, very 
high —higher than any other in the 
shop —the ribbon was of apple-green, 
and there were nodding currants and 
cherries on the summit. ‘It looks so 
fresh and simple,’’ said poor fresh and 
simple Bella. 


“Good heavens! My dear Archie, 


what a set of odd-come-shorts! What 
avery delightful set of funny people ! 
Perfectly unique as an assemblage ! 
This clerical dissipation threatens to 
prove most amusing. I am so much 
obliged to you for making me come to 
Edinburgh. 1 never saw such — oh, my 
dear Archie, I shall have a fit on the 
spot! I shall explode with laughing ! 
Do look at that dear little girl with a 
face like a cherub —the sweetest little 
face you ever saw—but with such a 
bonnet! A bonnet? It is a Tower 
of Babel —a garden, shrubbery, and 
orchard, all in one! My dear Archie, 
why don’t you look? You may take 
my werd for it, you never saw such a 
bonnet sia 

“That is the signal for prayers, Lady 
Avery.” 

“For prayers? Oh la! I forgot. 
Yes, I know you told me ; but, my dear 
Archie si 

She found herself obliged to be silent. 

The brief morning devotions which 
precede the moderator’s breakfast were, 
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however, quickly over, and her lady- 
ship’s tongue set free again. 

‘* Where are we going to sit ?’’ she 
cried. ‘Do let us be in among the 
gooseberry bushes—I mean, those 
gooseberry and curranty girls I saw just 
now. Where are they gone? They 
looked such a jolly party—quite Ar- 
cadian! So deliciously suggestive of 
curds and cream! Iam sure I should 
have had some fun out of them! Oh, 
must I go and sit up among the stupid 
people ? Oh, Archie, hide me from 
that terrible man who I know is coming 
to say—— Yes, oh, charmed,” (in 
altered accents) ‘charmed, I’m sure,” 
proceeded Lady Avery in her most win- 
ning manner, following the lead of a 
courtly divine who was conducting her 
to a seat of honor. ‘ But, Archie — 
for Heaven’s sake, Archie —sit on my 
other side,’? she murmured, as she 
glided into her place ; and Archie, nod- 
ding acquiescence, breathed a sigh of 
relief, as he could nowhere in sight 
perceive the high, nodding structure 
which surmounted Mysie Lauder’s anx- 
ious, wondering, innocent face. He 
knew Mysie had seen him. He did not 
mean to see her. 

And now began the din and clatter of 
a large public meal, where a number of 
people all want to be attended to at 
once, and where appetites have been 
sharpened by early rising and turning 
out into the brisk air of a May morning. 

Gradually the atmosphere became im- 
pregnated with the fumes of tea, coffee, 
and hot viands, while conversation hung 
for the nonce in abeyance. 

Even Mysie Lauder — perturbed, anx- 
ious, and unable to eat —could almost 
less endure to talk; and was fain to 
make a pretence of being busy with 
spoon and fork, in order to hide the dis- 
appointment which might otherwise 
have been too obvious. She had lis- 
tened demurely to her sister’s caution, 
and had with a light retort affected to 
turn aside the idea of its being required 
in the way Bella seemed to indicate ; 
but she knew in her heart—oh, now 
she knew only too well! —that not a 
moment too soon had the words been 
spoken. 
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It was to meet Sir Archie Dunstan 
that she had come to the moderator’s 
breakfast. The thought of his presence 
had twined itself like a gold thread in 
and out of every castle in the air which 
the poor little country maid had built 
in solitary musings for weeks past. 
Everything she had been told she should 
do, every place she was to be taken to, 
every festivity of which she had been 
promised to partake, had come to be 
associated with his prospective com- 
panionship and sympathy. The very 
clothes she wore had seemed to wait his 
sanction. ; 

Mysie was but nineteen years old, 
and very, very young for that; she 
knew not the world and its ways. 

A faint, dim glimmer of such knowl- 
edge, however, had prompted Bella’s 
whispered admonition, which, as has 
been said, was but just in time. Had 
Bella spoken sooner — but it would have 
been of no avail to speak sooner. A 
young girl will ever hold to her faith in 
a first lover, and in the light of an all 
but declared lover the laird of Dunstan 
Mains had hitherto shown himself. 

Not, indeed, to all eyes. The Rev. 
David Lauder, for instance, would have 
been dumb with amazement, not un- 
tinged with annoyance, had he had the 
faintest inkling of what was going on 
beneath his very nose throughout those 
mild spring days whereof we have 
spoken. To him his principal heritor 
was merely a kindly young man, of 
moderate ability but excellent character, 
who had shown a praiseworthy desire 
to seek his advice in all matters con- 
nected with *his people, and whose in- 
tention of settling down in their midst 
instead of running wild all over the 
globe, according to the ideas of modern 
youth, was highly to be commended. 
But that there could be found a reason 
for such discreet behavior within the 
grey walls of his own homely domain 
never, sooth to tell, entered Mr. Lau- 
der’s head. The Dunstans were great 


folks in his humble eyes; he and _ his | 


were not to be placed on the same level. 
I am not sure whether, had any one 
attempted enlightenment on the subject, 
vexation would not have been the pre- 


Mysie. 


dominating emotion of the father’s 
breast ; and, though a proud and a fond 
parent, he would have thought his 
daughters were trespassing beyond their 
sphere. 

Humility makes a man everywhere at 
ease. Although Mr. Lauder had seen 
his young elder enter the hotel before 
him, and subsequently pass before him’ 
into the large saloon in which the break- 
fast was to be held; and, although he 
fancied Sir Archibald could hardly have 
failed to see himself and his party in 
return, he experienced no pang of dis- 
satisfaction on beholding the jolly young 
baronet seated among the principal per- 
sonages of the assemblage, and obvi- 
ously in attendance on a woman of 
fashion, who claimed all the attention 
he had to spare from the business in 
hand. That Dunstan did not look his 
way, and claim his recognition, simply 
meant that the moment was not propi- 
tious. He could perceive nothing to 
complain of in that. As for feeling 
slighted, our good friend did not know 
what it was to feel slighted. 

By and by, when Sir Archie Dunstan 
was disengaged, the two would meet, 
and discuss the different points of such 
presbytery business as was in hand — 
but there was no immediate need for 
this discussion ; and accordingly the 
worthy minister munched away, placidly 
enjoying the simple fare and the un- 
usual scene, and dreaming of nothing 
less than that the curly-haired little 
daughter who sat by his side was silent 
because her heart was heavy as a stone 
within her breast. 

*¢Oh, when will it be over — when 
will it be over?’ was the refrain to 
which Mysie’s fevered pulses _ beat. 
She had begun to sigh, ‘* When will it 
be over?’ before the meal had well 
begun; and long before the last cup 
-and plate were filled it seemed as if the 
party had been hours at table. 

To avoid observation, nevertheless, 
she had to accept what was handed to 
her, though how to swallow with chok- 
ing throat and reluctant palate was the 
difficulty. The elderly Mr. Dougald, 
on Mysie’s other hand. thought that his 
‘young friend was bashful about eating 
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before strangers. That he could un- 
derstand, he said. His own Nannie 
never could get over her shyness in 
that respect. It needed to be accus- 
tomed to society to attain the proper 
nonchalance. For his part he was ut- 
terly indifferent to anybody’s presence 
when he was hungry ; but then he had 
lived so long, and seen so much that — 
but here Mysie lost him. 

She was conscious that a narrative of 
solemn length was droning on, and 
that by affecting attention to it she 
could turn her head in a certain direc- 
tion where something of great and ter- 
rible interest was taking place ; but, 
whether the narrator were recounting 
tales of many lands, or experiences of 
many years, or, indeed, whether he 
were talking at all or merely buzzing in 
her ear, was all one. Sir Archibald 
Dunstan, and the lady by his side, were 
rising to retire, and their places being 
in a conspicuous position, they were 
unable to do so without raising some- 
thing of a gentle commotion. Mysie 


watched the scene with straining eyes. 
Every moment confirmed her opinion 


that the lady was young, gay, and bril- 
liantly handsome. Radiant with smiles, 
she was turning her pretty head hither 
and thither as she was severally ac- 
costed ; and it was obvious that atten- 
tion and civility on the one hand were 
eliciting graceful compliment and ac- 
knowledgment on the other. 

Quite a little cluster of black coats 
surrounded the distinguished stranger, 
hiding her from view at intervals. 

“Who can she be?’ murmured 
Bella Lauder to herself, also watching 
the scene as well as shecould. ‘‘ Some 
one of consequence, for certain. Some 
great lady, whom perhaps Sir Archie ”’ 
—but she shook aside the thought 
which rose in her heart. 

Then there was a moment’s pause, 
and disentanglement ; finally the ele- 
gant figure with its pale mist of dra- 
peries came floating down the hall — 
the tall form whose outlines were so 
familiar following closely —and in an- 
other moment the two would pass just 
behind the chairs occupied by the little 
party from Galloway. 
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‘* He must see me now,’’ concluded 
Mysie, her heart beating fast. ‘1 shall 
know now if he —if he ——”’ 

But she would not look round ; he, 
could see her without that. 

The steps came nearer — came close 
behind ; there was a rushing in her 
ears ; she heard as in a dream a clear 
voice pronounce the single word, 
** Archie!’ as the passers-by almost 
brushed her ribbons. Then there came 
the echo of a silvery laugh ; but there 
was never a halt made —not so much 
as a momentary hesitation; the two 
passed on — passed out; the large 
doors swung to behind them —and all 
was over. 

‘¢ Father,’ said Mr. Lauder’s eldest 
daughter, in her usual staid accents, ‘ I 
think we will not go on with you to the 
Assembly Hall this morning.” 

A few days passed. 

‘* No, I can’t say they seem to take 
much interest in the Assembly busi- 
ness,’ avowed Mr. Lauder one day, 
being interrogated by Sir Archibald 
Dunstan on the subject of his daugh- 
ters’ absence from the sittings. ‘It is 
a queer thing—but they don’t. Be- 
forehand they made out that they would 
be up here half the day ’’ — minister 
and elder were conversing in the lobby 
of the Assembly Hall — ‘‘ but now they 
invariably have something else on hand 
when the time comes. Mysie now, she 
used to make me tell her all about every 
question that was likely to be raised ; 
and she was so keen to hear the 
speeches ; and— but womenkind are 
the same all the world over, Sir Archie,’ 
laughing mildly ; ‘‘ give them a chance 
of shop-windows, and the orations of 
Cicero himself would not draw them in 
another direction! New bonnets — you 
saw they had put Mysie into a bonnet” 
— breaking off suddenly —‘‘ that bon- 
net is at the bottom of it all, I dare 
believe ! And to my mind, Sir Archie, 
though I’m old-fashioned and do not 
expect you to agree with me —but to 
my mind,” lowering his voice and 
looking about him as though confessing 
treason, ‘‘I tell you what it is: I never 
can think it is my own little girl’s face 
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in that fine, fantastic piece of flummery. 
It’s not my bonnie Mysie that I see at 
all. They have spoilt the bairn, that’s 
what they have done! Though far be 
it from me to tell them so,” added he 
hastily, with a swift realization of 
Bella’s wistful face. 

‘* Your daughter,” said Dunstan in a 
peculiar voice, ‘‘ has given me no oppor- 
tunity of judging. She is never at 
home when I call. She never comes 
here. She avoids me ——”’ He stopped 
short and bit his lip. It was not to 
Mysie’s father that he wished to say 
this. 

But Mr. Ladder had heard nothing. 

‘* They were telling me this morning 
that they had seen very little of you,”’ 
rejoined he composedly. ‘‘ Naturally 
enough. You have your own friends, 
and your time is doubtless fully occu- 
pied. So is mine,” gleefully ; ‘‘ what 
with the luncheons and the dinners — 
we dine in Moray Place to-night —a 
regular fashionable dinner-party — ’pon 
my word, I have not dined out at seven 
o’clock since last Assembly ——”’ 

‘** Are you dining at Lord D 
demanded Dunstan, as with a sudden 
thought. 

“At Lord D 
daughter and I 

‘* Only your eldest daughter ! 
A perceptible fall of the voice. 

‘** We could not expect any more to 
be asked,’ said Mr. Lauder with his 
usual cheerful modesty. ‘‘ It was very 
kind of Lord D to think of us at 
all. I took the liberty of leaving my 
card —or rather I thought it my duty 
to do so—as we had been in cor- 
respondence anent business ; but that 
did not at all necessitate his lordship’s 
taking any notice Ps 

**Oh, he entertains the parsons,” said 
Dunstan lightly. ‘‘ lam going to-night, 
too. He asked me just now, when I 
met him in the lobby. He goes round 
each day asking people. I was lucky 
to be disengaged. By the way, Lady 
D—— has an evening reception after- 
wards.”’ 

“We have no invitation for that.” 
Mr. Lauder shook his head. 

**Oh, you don’t need an invitation ; 


3?” 


’s, yes. My eldest 


Oh!” 
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you just stay on, and send for —ah — 
your other daughters. You could walk 
along and fetch them, if they were shy 
of entering the drawing-room alone. 
Lady D—— would be delighted. She is 
a nice, homely old body ; she ” 

**No, no, Sir Archie, I doubt I could 
hardly do that. Letting alone that it 
would be, in my humble opinion, a lil- 
erty, I must not neglect my business. 
Iam up here to attend the Assembly, 
and I must be back at the debate by 
10.30 at latest. The girls ——”’ 

‘* Yes ?”’ said his companion quickly. 
oe Yes ? ”? 

‘* They are coming up to the Assembly 
sitting to-night also,’’ said Mr. Lauder, 
drawing on his gloves. 


His two elder daughters were in the 
little sitting-room of the lodgings when 
he returned to Albany Street. It wasa 
glorious evening, and the sun, still 
shining in a cloudless heaven, pene- 
trated even to the recesses of that 
gloomy quarter. ‘‘ How very nice it all 
is |’ thought poor Mr. Lauder, enjoying 
himself as he had not done for years. 
‘*Going out to dinner, too! So gay!” 
Then aloud: “Ho! Miss Lauder? 
Flowers, indeed !”’ his eyes falling on 
a bunch of yellow azaleas and lilies of 
the valley in her hand. ‘ Are these for 
to-night ? ”’ 

“Yes, father.” 

‘“*That’s right. You will have to be 
fine. All the world and his wife are 
going. Sir Archie is going.” 

‘¢ Sir Archie ! ”’ 

“ Ay, Sir Archie. He told me so just 
now. He walked down through the 
Castle Gardens with me and went off 
to his hotel to dress. It is full early, 
but I fancy he had a call to make first.*” 

The sisters glanced at each other. 

‘“* He did not tell me so, mind,”’ pro- 
ceeded their father in high good humor. 
‘but I took and fancied it. There is a 
lady here I often see him going about 
with —a very fine, fashionable-looking 
person. Have you noticed her? A 
sort of relation, I believe. And she is 
stopping at Holyrood Palace, among all 
the grandees. I notice Sir Archie goes 
off to the Palace pretty frequently. Eh? 
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What do you think? Shall we have a 
Lady Dunstan turning up at Dunstan 
Mains one of these days? Sir Archie 
would be all the better of a wife. He 
is not too wise-headed, though he is a 
good lad —a good lad—but a clever, 
sensible woman of the world and a pretty 
creature, too—like yon we saw him 
with at the moderator’s breakfast — it’s 
her he’s after, I take it.” 

“Perhaps I ought to be getting out 
my evening things,” said Bella, quietly 
rising. ‘‘Mysie is going to dress my 
hair, so I think I will go up-stairs now, 
father.”’ 

Mysie appeared on the staircase as 
her sister emerged from the sitting- 
room, and the two proceeded in silence 
to the upper chamber. 

“ Mysie 92 

“ec Yes.” 

“You were in the back room? You 
heard what we were talking about ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt is no matter, you know, Bella.”’ 

‘‘Of course not, dear.”’ 

“TI made a little mistake — that was 
all.” 

“And you are such a dear, good, 


brave Mysie, that you are going to think 


no more of the mistake. You will let 
it fade out of sight.” 

“It has begun to fade already. I— 
I saw Sir Archie and—and her again 
to-day, Bella, though I did not tell you. 
They were walking along Princes Street, 
talking and laughing together. They 
did not see me. I caught sight of them 
so far on ahead that I darted into a 
shop, and watched them go by from 
behind the window. I pretended tothe 
shopkeeper I was looking at things. 
They looked so—happy.” A slight, 
imperceptible catch of the breath 
sounded like the suppression of a rising 
sob. 

‘* Poor little Mysie !’’ whispered her 
sister tenderly, and turned and kissed 
the hand which held hertresses. Mysie 
was mechanically brushing the while 
she talked. 

‘“‘ He is as pleasant as ever to us still 
when he comes here,’’ continued she 
thoughtfully. ‘* He cannot have guessed 
anything,canhe ? Ofcourse not. The 
only thing that makes me angry with 
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him is his making up his mind not to 
know us —not even to see us — when 
she is with him. Thatisashame. He 
ought not to treat us so.”’ 

‘“‘But, dear Mysie, he only did it 
once.”’ 

*¢ Was not once enough ?”’ 

** Still, you should not speak as if it 
were Sir Archie’s habit.” 

**T cannot help feeling that it would 
be his habit. We do not exactly meet 
him, but I have seen him with the same 
companion several times in the distance 
since that morning, and though I can- 
not be sure that he saw me, yet I—I 
do think he did.” 

And Mysie was right. 

Sir Archie had barely escaped more 
perilous encounters than he cared to 
think of. It seemed to him that he 
was always catching glimpses of green 
and pink ribbons on one side or the 
other, whenever he went out with Lady 
Avery. And whenever Lady Avery 
perceived the remarkable headgear of 
the ‘‘ gooseberry and curranty girls” 
which had first attracted her attention 
at the moderator’s breakfast, she, in 
modern phrase, ‘‘spotted’’ them in a 
moment. She had a talent for recol- 
lecting faces and finery. She had also 
the faculty of deriving amusement from 
very small sources. It had not escaped 
her that, for some reason or other, Dun- 
stan invariably looked grave, uneasy, 
disconcerted when she was quizzical 
anent the country ministers’ wives and 
daughters of whom the place was full — 
and she could not resist teasing Archie. 
Perhaps, as elder of the parish, Archic, 
who was a dear, good, honest fellow, 
might have some sort of blundering 
idea that he ought to stand up for every- 
thing connected with the manse? It 
must be that surely! How droll of 
Archie! It was really the best sport 
in the world to poke fun at Archie. 

Such being her ladyship’s views, it 
will easily be seen that the hapless 
Dunstan had now a bad time of it. He 
had done a foolish thing, as will pres- 
ently appear, but not a dishonest, nor 
an unworthy one. Yet he could hardly 
have smarted more had he been a 
traitor or a hypocrite. 
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One ounce of moral courage at the 
outset, an acknowledgment of friend- 
ship made straight out beneath the first 
lire of Lady Avery’s thoughtless ridi- 
cule, would have saved his whole pres- 
ent dilemma ; but he had hesitated, and 
all was lost. He was now among quick- 
sands, and rightly served by being 
there. 

‘**T thought I should find you here.” 
It was midnight on the same evening, 
and the minister’s three daughters were 
sitting in the front row of the gallery of 
the Assembly Hall, where an animated 
debate was being carried on. They had 
understood from their father that Sir 
Archibald Dunstan would not be pres- 
ent, as he was remaining on at Lord 
D *s for the reception which was to 
follow the dinner-party. Mr. Lauder, 
punctually attentive to his duties, had 
quitted the house before any one else 
had thought of stirring; and albeit 
gratified by being entreated not to do 
so, had carried off the somewhat reluc- 
tant Bella with him. Bella had been 
very happy among a set of sensible, 
middle-aged matrons in the drawing- 
room ; and only the reflection that her 
sisters were not so well provided for, 
enabled her to take her departure with 
anything like serenity. She was, how- 
ever, too unselfish not to feel presently 
glad to have so done. Janet and Mysie 
had had a dull evening. There had 
been no break in it. No one had been 
to see them; and the endless dron- 
ing of barrel-organs in the neighboring 
street, which yet never approached 
near enough to their own to create a 
diversion, had done nothing to cheer 
their spirits. 

They were, therefore, only too ready 
to start for the Old Town. 

The night was balmy, and the walk 
up through the leafy gardens pleasant 
to the senses. 

Even Mysie felt cheered, and her 
attitude was less listless than it had 
been of late, as from her point of van- 
tage she followed what was going on in 
the hall below, and tried to find in it 
some of the interest she was conscious 
it ought to excite. All was going on 
well, when enter on the scene Sir Archi- 





bald Dunstan. In a moment he was 
upon them — in their midst — by Mysie’s 
side — murmuring in Mysie’s ear. ‘I 
have caught you at last,’’ he said. 

‘** Caught me ! ’’ No town-bred beauty 
could have frozen impertinence back 
upon itself with a haughtier stare than 
did this little country girl who was now 
to prove herself a woman. 

‘*]—I beg your pardon,” she said, 
and slowly turned round upon him her 
full face till it confronted his. 

Dunstan was, however, too much ex- 
cited to feel the rebuke. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
caught you,” he repeated boldly. ‘* You 
have escaped me — avoided me 

‘*Pray recollect yourself, and speak 
the truth, Sir Archie. It seems to me 
that I have been a great deal more 
ready to meet you of late, than you have 
been to meet me. I have had no cause 
for ‘ escaping’ or ‘ avoiding’ you,” with 
significant emphasis. ‘*‘ Why should I? 
Nor have we any cause of complaint 
against you,’ proceeded the speaker, 
with a hasty remembrance ; ‘* you have 
had other company ; your attention has 
been otherwise engaged than with us. 
Something was said before we left 
home of your taking us about, of our 
going to places, to sights, together — 
but you have been too busy —— ” 

‘““Too busy? I have called repeat- 
edly, and begged your father to ——”’ 

*¢ To present your excuses.”’ 

“It is true that I could not go with 
you on the one day you named. It 
happened to be absolutely impossible. 
I was engaged to attend on some family 
connections who proposed going over 
the Castle at the very same time ; and 
you know how I implored to be allowed 
to go on any other day,’ reproachfully. 
‘* T have often wished to explain. You 
see some of my people are here — down 
with the commissioner’s people —and 
somehow I had myself told them to 
come. I had let myself in for it — and 
they expect me to look after them. 
They ——”’ 

“T believe I see one of them now,”’ 
said Mysie calmly. In his eagerness 
Sir Archibald had turned his back upon 
the whole outer world, and, with his 
elbows on the ledge of the gallery, was 
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talking for her ear alone. Mechan- 
ically he now withdrew the elbow, and 
followed the direction taken by his 
companion’s eyes. The next instant, 
with something very like an oath, Dun- 
stan started to his feet. 

He had made sure that Lady Avery 
was safely disposed of for the night ; 
yet here was Lady Avery entering the 
Throne Bench, accompanied by several 
others of the commissioner’s party ; 
and all were proceeding to establish 
themselves in their own privileged row 
of chairs. 

How in the world had this piece of ill 
luck been brought about ? 

Lady Avery was, as has been said, 
lodged at Holyrood, and was by far too 
useful a member of the party therein 
gathered, to be spared from the dinner- 
table, to which, according to custom, a 
number of extra guests were nightly 
bidden. Lady Avery’s beauty and chat- 
ter were alike indispensable on those 
occasions ; and as for going up to the 
sittings of the Assembly afterwards, 
her ladyship had never evinced the 
slightest disposition towards anything 
of the kind. She had been yawning 
and fatigued after a long day spent in 
public. 

Yet here she was now, a resplendent 
figure, throwing back her satin cloak, 
and displaying the rich dress and spar- 
kling jewels within! Every face was 
upturned from below. 

What was to be done ? So far, busied 
with her own entrée, and the bustle 
consequent thereon, the cynosure of all 
eyes had had no attention for any one 
else; at the moment when Mysie 
“Lauder observed, ‘‘ I think I see one of 
them now,’’ the ‘‘ one of them”? indi- 
cated was gaily dismissing her attendant 
cavaliers —a couple of pale-faced young 
clerics whose heads she had turned 
for the evening — and Dunstan was for 
the moment unperceived. He drew a 
breath and darted a second glance. 

A few minutes before, and he had 
been equal to braving. any eyes if he 
could but win back the light of favor 
into those soft orbs which had once 
been all his own; but the vision of 
Lady Avery in full evening dress, 
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superbly handsome, condescending, and 
critical —the very flash of her brilliants 
as she moved hither and thither — un- 
nerved him. 

Once again the coward’s 
within his breast prevailed. 

‘*T believe your father wishes to see 
me before the next motion is put,’’ 
muttered he ; ‘‘ I believe I—I ought to 
go to him now,” and hastily picking up 
hat and stick, and scarcely pausing to 
take leave, away shuffled the recusant, 
stumbling up the steps behind ; and it 
did not escape any of the three thus 
deserted, that, as he fled, Sir Archibald 
Dunstan hung his head down. 


instinct 


The next day but one was Sunday. 
It was the second Sunday of the con- 
gress. ‘‘I do think you ought to have 
gone tochurch, Archie,’’ protested Lady 
Avery, in the course of the afternoon. 
**You are a bad boy; and as for your 
headache — well, I had a headache my- 
self last Sunday, so of course if it were 
that — but I don’t believe it was that. 
You were simply shirking. And, 
really, for an ‘elder of the Kirk,’ 
too !”’ laughing. 

““T went to 
Avery.” 

‘You did? But why, then, did you 
not come with us to the High Church, 
and do the proper thing, and see all that 
was to be seen, and pay due honor to 
the General Assembly? I had told 
Elizabeth you would certainly go with 
us, and she waited till the last minute. 
And let me tell you, my dear Archie, it 
was really so nice—such fun! We 
went in state, you know ; John first, 
with his myrmidons, all in uniform ; 
and then Elizabeth and me, and the 
rest in carriages behind. We had an 
escort of dragoons, and I only won- 
dered we had not a band. When we 
got to the High Church there was quite 
a crowd ; and though John had headed 
the procession through the streets, Eliz- 
abeth and I had to be shown to our seats 
in church before him, because he must 
enter last, by way of being her Maj- 
esty’s representative. When he came 
in, all the congregation stood up; so 
Elizabeth and I had to stand up, too. 


church to-day, Lady 
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It did seem droll to be standing up for 
John! It made us fee] rather small, 
you know. But it is the correct thing 
—and we are nothing if not correct 
just now. Well, John having been 
duly trumpeted in ——” 

““T have been there before, Lady 
Avery.’”’ All of this had no interest 
for the young man. 

‘“‘ Rude boy ; of course you have, but 
I have not. So you will please listen to 
me, and let me have my say. You, at 
any rate, Cecilia,” catching at the 
chance of an auditor in a young girl 
near, “‘ you, at any rate, know nothing 
about these old observances, do you ? 
And you would like me to tell? I 
thought so. It really was like a scene 
out of the last century. Your uncle 
came grandly stalking in, in his brilliant 
viceregal uniform, or whatever it is 
called —he can be very majestic when 
he pleases, my dear—and he marched 
up to his throne beneath the tattered 
canopy of the Stuarts (I felt quite a 
Jacobite at the moment), and immedi- 
ately on his entrance, the congregation 
rose and faced him. Then the clergy- 
man, in his black gown, of course — 
they all wear black gowns, you know — 
solemnly bowed from the pulpit (it was 
comical, but I suppose it was all right), 
and John as solemnly bowed in return. 
Then — let me see, I forget who bowed 
next, but I think it was the lord mayor 
—provost they call it here—the lord 
provost and all his aldermen (they were 
sitting there in a row, robed and gor- 
geous), and your uncle bowed gra- 
ciously back to them. Then there were 
the judges, with the lord chancellor — 
(lord president, that’s the Scottish 
term) at their head. Wigs and gowns 
were the order of the day there. Then, 
when all the wigs and gowns had 
been disposed of, there was another 
row of somebodies, Presbyterian min- 
isters, I believe — the ‘ unco’ guid,’ you 
know ” 

‘“‘How very edifying!’ exclaimed 
Dunstan, who had been listening im- 
patiently. ‘*‘Lady Avery must have 
wondered if she was never going to get 
beyond all the bowing and scraping. 
The sermon 
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‘Now, my dear Archie, be content. 
I did not wonder, and I did not pine. 
I was willing to wait for my sermon. I 
was quite happy looking about me, ad- 
miring my own position, and looking 
down upon my neighbors. They were 
all there, Archie, every one of them. 
You know whom I mean,” nodding 
with arch significance, ‘‘my especial 
friends, the green girls. ‘ Gooseberries 
and currants’ were just below us. I 
think they have been adding to their 
store lately, piling up the agony, for I 
vow those delicious bonnets looked 
higher than ever ; their father’s church- 
steeple would be nowhere in the run- 
ning with that of my particular little 
friend, the one who ogles you, Archie.” 

“Damn!” It was the report of a 
bursting explosive, which nearly shat- 
tered the drum of the fair speaker’s 
ear. She bounded forward. 

‘You shocking boy! What do you 
mean by ——” 

‘“*No more of this!” 
Archie angrily back. 
Confound it all! I—I can’t stand it 
any longer. Lady Avery, do me the 
favor to come this way for a minute, 
will you? I shan’t be long over it, but 
there is something I want to say, and 
the sooner it is said the better. I have 
been a beast and a fool, and it is about 
time that you knew it. You may well 
look astonished.’”’ He drew her aside. 
‘¢ Now for it,’? muttered he between 
his teeth. 

‘“*But I am not in the least aston- 
ished,” said Lady Avery, smiling. 
And when he had told her all, she still 
smiled on. ‘You always were the 
greatest goose in the world, you know, 
Archie,’’ observed she in conclusion. 


shouted Sir 
** Nomore, I say. 


The blackened walls of the grim old 
palace of the Stuarts were lighted up 
from basement to turret, and sounds of 
mirth and festivity echoed from gallery 
to corridor within. 

Mounted guards took up position in 
courtyard and quadrangle, and a long 
line of carriages, extending in two direc- 
tions from the principal doorway, indi- 
cated that it was the evening whereon 
the queen’s commissioner to the Gen- 
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eral Assembly held the annual reception 
at Holyrood Palace. 

On the prospective gaiety and glory 
of this night bonnie Mysie Lauder had 
often fondly dwelt in her innocent heart. 
She had pictured the brilliant crowds, 
the stately welcome, the music, the 
flowers, the lights, all new to her, all 
enchantment ; but, alas! all associated 
with a voice and a presence which now 
must needs be blotted from the page. 

Still, she would go for the very pain’s 
sake, if for nothing else. She would go 
and watch with steadfast eyes, and hold 
up her head with a strong resolve, and 
laugh and talk (if she could get any one 
to laugh and talk with), and let Sir 
Archibald Dunstan see that it was no 
forlorn damsel whom he passed, as he 
assuredly would pass from time to time 
within the gay saloons. He should not 
despise her. If he were enjoying him- 
self, so would she be. He might have 
chosen a proud London beauty for his 
wife, and he might have done well so to 
choose, she could not say ; but at least 
he should not think he had broken his 
little country neighbor’s heart thereby. 
If Sir Archie had taught Mysie Lauder 
a lesson, she could teach him one in 
return. 

And had not Mysie her mother’s own 
bridal robe to wear on the occasion ? 
And was it not fine enough and rare 
enough for any assemblage ? 

In truth, the soft Indian muslin, del- 
icate as a gossamer web, folded the 
young girl’s form in wreaths of such 
exquisite tenderness as neither silk nor 
satin could have vied with. A single 
string of pearls—her mother’s pearls 
—clasped. her round, full, infantile 
throat. No other adornment marred 
her innocent perfection. 

‘* Father,” said the fond elder sister, 
touching his arm softly. ‘‘ Look at 
Mysie, father.” 

She had failed once with Mysie, 
although she did not know it; but 
Mysie, now ! 

Mysie’s father took out his pocket- 
handkerchief. His thin, colorless fin- 
gers trembled a little as they did so. 
His vision was dimmed. Across a 
bridge of years he beheld another form 
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—another festal day —another Mysie. 
For the moment the present was swal- 
lowed up in the past. 

‘**] know what father is thinking of,”’ 
whispered Bella to herself. Mysie also 
knew, and the knowledge did what 
nothing else could have done ; it illu- 
mined her poor little sad heart with a 
sort of pleasure. She did not feel so 
sad after this. 

And somehow it was not in human 
nature —- not in youthful human nature 
at all events — not to experience some 
lightening of a darksome mood on driv- 
ing away through the warm May even- 
ing to the joyous scene ; hearing the 
rattle of wheels on every side ; drawing 
rein alongside of carriages full of other 
gaily dressed folk; halting far away 
from the entrance gate ; alighting pres- 
ently and being ushered on from hall 
to hall by pompous officials ; how Mysie 
would have enjoyed it all if only — 
only ! 


‘*Mr. Lauder, this is a lady who is 
very anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance. She has often heard of you, but 
she has not yet visited Dunstan Mains, 
as you know. Let me present you to 
my stepmother, Lady Avery.” 

Sir Archibald Dunstan stood before 
the party, the lady — the lady — on his 
arm ! 


Our little story is almost done. It 
scarcely needs to have its threads disen- 
tangled. 

But the mullioned recesses of old 
Holyrood’s banqueting-hall listened to 
another love tale ere that summer night 
was over, and all had been explained 
and forgiven long ere Sir Archie and 
his beautiful betrothed emerged from 
the dim shadows which covered their 
retreat. 

All but one insignificant detail to be 
mentioned immediately. 

It happened that Lady Avery, who 
had remarried almost immediately upon 
the demise of the former Sir Archibald 
Dunstan —to whom she, as a young 
London beauty, had been married in 
his old age, and with whom she had 
resided abroad during their brief term 
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of wedded life—had been summoned 
peremptorily to Edinburgh by her step- 
son, in order to preside over his engage- 
ment, and do honor to the family of his 
choice. Lady Avery, he now assured 
Mysie, was a good-natured and kind- 
hearted woman, satirical only on the 
surface —and he had reckoned on her 
assistance at this critical moment of his 
life. 

But, unfortunately, her ladyship was 
apt to be at times the victim of preju- 
dice. She had at the outset conceived 
an absurd and unaccountable prejudice 
against the Miss Lauders for some rea- 
son too trifling to mention—and he 
had been unable to explain it away. It 
was a mere nothing which had distorted 
his stepmother’s vision; she herself 
had laughed it to scorn when she knew 
all; but he would rather, he would pre- 
fer, he would be grateful if Mysie would 
not press him to disclose what the point 
at issue really was. 

Beheld in the retrospect, it seemed, 
indeed, to Sir Archibald Dunstan abso- 
lutely incredible that he could have al- 
lowed himself to be put to the blush, 
and, worse still, have put to the blush 
the winsome girl so dear to him, all 
because of a circumstance so insignifi- 
cant that he could scarcely think of it 
with patience — because, forsooth, his 
giddy young stepmother, a feather- 
headed, fine lady, to whom he owed 
neither allegiance nor subservience, had 
jeered at the fashion of Mysie Lauder’s 
—bonnet! And so the whole absurd 
little episode melted into sunlight. 

L. B. WALFORD. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MICHELANGELO. 

THE strong personality of Michelan- 
gelo has evidently seized hold of Mr. J. 
A. Symonds, who gives us in these two 
fine volumes! the most complete sketch 
of the great Florentine artist that has 
yet been attempted. Needless to say 
that the work is most scholarly, and 
possesses that charm of style which we 


1 The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, by John 
Addington Symonds, London, J. C. Nimmo, 1892. 
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expect from the accomplished author of 
the *‘ History of the Renaissance ”’ and 
the translator of ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

Mr. Symonds draws largely on the 
biography of Michelangelo by Condivi, 
and on his correspondence with his rel- 
atives, published in full in 1875. He 
has evidently thoroughly examined the 
archives, and his translations of letters 
and documents are worthy of the trans- 
lator of ‘* Cellini.”’ 

Vasari published his first life of the 
great sculptor-painter in 1550. Three 
years later appeared that written by 
Condivi, from materials furnished by 
his friend and master, Michelangelo, 
with the expressed intention of correct- 
ing errors and supplying deficiencies 
made by ‘‘others.’”’ In 1564 Michelan- 
gelo died, and Vasari issued a second 
and enlarged edition of his life in 1568, 
into which he incorporated what served 
his purpose from Condivi. 

Michelangelo was born on the 6th of 
March, 1475, at Caprese, in Tuscany ; 
while his father, Lodovico di Lionardo 
Buonarroti Simoni, was podesta of Ca- 
prese and of Chiusi. Lodovico had 
already a son (Lionardo) by his first 
marriage, who entered the Dominican 
order in 1491, and was a devoted 
follower of Savonarola. Michelangelo 
therefore became virtually the eldest 
son, and during his long life acted as 
the mainstay of his father and as father 
to his younger brothers. He was put 
out to nurse at Settignano, a village of 
stone-cutters near Florence, where his 
father owned a farm. In after years he 
told Vasari, ‘‘ If I possess anything of 
good in my mental constitution, it comes 
from my having been born in your keen 
climate of Arezzo; just as I drew the 
chisel and the mallet with which I carve 
statues with my nurse’s milk.”’ 

Michelangelo was sent to school in 
Florence, but all his leisure time was 
spent in the society of youths appren- 
ticed to painters and sculptors. This 
angered his father and uncles, who often 
beat him for thus wasting his time, but 
could not deter him from his passion 
for art. Francesco Granacci, at that 
time in the workshop of Domenico Ghir- 
landajo, became his intimate friend, 
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lent him drawings to copy, and among 
other things showed him a print of S. 
Antonio tormented by devils, the work 
of Martin Schéngauer. Condivi tells 
how the boy transferred the composi- 
tion to a panel and colored every part 
from nature. 


The anecdote [says Mr. Symonds] is in- 
teresting, as showing in what a naturalistic 
spirit Michelangelo began to work. The 
unlimited mastery which he acquired over 
form, and which certainly seduced him at 
the close of his career into a stylistic man- 
nerism, was based, in the first instance, 
upon profound and patient interrogation of 
reality. 


At length Michelangelo obtained his 
will, and was bound apprentice in 1488 
to the brothers Ghirlandajo for three 
years. He does not seem to have been 
particularly happy there, and Condivi’s 
hint that Domenico Ghirlandajo was 
jealous of him irritated Vasari ex- 
tremely. Lorenzo de’ Medici happened 
to see the boy copying an antique head 
of a faun, and recognizing his talent 
determined to take him into his house- 
hold. 

For three years Michelangelo enjoyed 
singular privileges under the roof of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was not 
only a princely patron of art but a fine 
critic and a man of original genius. 
There he met artists and scholars — 
men like Marsilio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano, and Luigi 
Pulci, leaders in that intellectual move- 
ment which was destined to spread a 
new type of culture over the globe. 


All these illustrious men [says Condivi] 
paid him particular attention, and encour- 
aged him in the honorable art which he had 
chosen. But the chief to do so was the 
Magnificent himself, who sent for him 
oftentimes in a day, in order that he might 
show him jewels, cornelians, medals, and 
suchlike objects of great rarity, as knowing 
him to be of excellent parts and judgment 
in these things. 


It was Angelo Poliziano, the. unri- 
valled humanist and melodious Italian 
poet, who suggested the subject of an 
old fable —the strife of young heroes 


for a woman —to Michelangelo. The 





bas-relief is in the Casa Buonarroti at 
Florence, and, to quote Mr. Symonds, 


is in fermentation with powerful half- 
realized conceptions, audacities of fore- 
shortening, attempts at intricate grouping, 
violent dramatic action and expression. 
. . - In the geometrical proportions of this 
bas-relief, which is too high for its length, 
Michelangelo revealed imperfect feeling for 
antique principles, while in the grouping of 
the figures, which is more pictorial than 
sculpturesque, he already betrayed, what 
remained with him a defect through life, a 
certain want of symmetrical design in his 
compositions. These are not rigidly subor- 
dinated to, or limited to, the sphere of an 
intaglio. 


Michelangelo was not easy to live 

with. Of a hot temper and ever ready 
to criticise, he rarely worked harmoni- 
ously with others. To some outburst 
of scorn and anger he owed his broken 
nose. While drawing in the Brancacci 
Chapel of the Carmine with other young 
students, he so annoyed Piero Torri- 
giani that, as the latter told Benvenuto 
Cellini, 
I got more angry than usual, and, clenching 
my fist, I gave him such a blow on the nose 
that I felt bone and cartilage go down like 
biscuit beneath my knuckles; and this 
mark of mine he will carry with him to the 
grave. 


The time spent with Lorenzo de’ 
Medici was probably the happiest of 
Michelangelo’s life. He always loved 
poetry and delighted in hearing Luigi 
Pulci improvise on summer nights upon 
the marble steps of the Duomo. But in 
1491 Savonarola appeared and changed 
the life of the whole city. The young 
sculptor witnessed those stormy scenes 
of religious revival and passionate 
fanaticism and was deeply impressed. 
It is said that in later years he read 
Savonarola’s writings together with the 
Bible. On the 8th of April, 1492, Lo- 
renzo died at Carreggi, and Michelan- 
gelo returned to his father’s house and 
worked at a statue of Hercules, which 
is now lost. 

A “Sleeping Cupid” which, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of Lorenzo di 
Pierfrancesco dei Medici, he stained and 
chipped, thus causing it to look like an 
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antique, was the cause of his first jour- | 


ney to Rome. The statue had been sold 
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moral, intellectual, and physical develop- 
ment in one unbroken course, which is the 


for thirty ducats toa dealer there, who specific characterization of Michelangelo. 
resold it to the Cardinal di San Giorgio | Condivi relates how, 


for two hundred. The latter, suspect- 
ing it was a modern work of some Flor- 
entine, sent one of his gentlemen to 


Florence to find out the truth. Michel-| 
angelo was persuaded to go to Rome, | 
where he arrived in June, 1496, and) 
remained for about two years. For a) 


Roman banker, Messer Jacopo Gallo, 


he executed a “‘ Bacchus,”’ now in the | 
Bargello at Florence, and a ‘‘ Cupid ”’ | 


perhaps the statue at South Kensing- 
ton. 

From an exhaustive criticism of these 
two works Mr. Symonds turns to the 
‘* Holy Family,” once belonging to Mr. 
H. Labouchere, and now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. He agrees with Mr. 
Heath Wilson in thinking this fine tem- 
pera picture isa work of Michelangelo’s 
youth. The ‘‘Entombment,”’ also in 
the National Gallery, we are glad to see 
he does not consider more than doubt- 
ful. The ‘ Pieta,’? the greatest work 
Michelangelo produced during his first 
residence in Rome, was made for the 
Cardinal di San Dionigi. It was placed 
in the old Basilica of St. Peter’s in a 
chapel dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Fever, and the vigil it kept on the night 
of the 19th of August, 1503, is described 
with more than Mr. Symonds’s usual 
mastery of language. 

The constant affection Michelangelo 
showed for his family is a fine trait in 
his character. His brothers were un- 
worthy of him and often gave him 
trouble. Parsimonious by habit, he 
cared nothing for jewels or beautiful 
stuffs, for flowers or fine landscapes. 


This abstraction and aridity [remarks Mr. 
Symonds], this ascetic devotion of his 
genius to pure ideal form, this almost math- 


ematical conception of beauty, may be} 
ascribed, I think, to the same psychological | 


qualities which determined the dreary con- 
ditions of his home life. He was no nig- 
gard either of money or ideas ; nay, even 
profligate of both. But melancholy made 
him miserly in all that concerned personal 
enjoyment. . . . Few men, notably few 
artists, have preserved that continuity of 


|his figures. 





‘on September 13, 1501, the master began to 


work in Florence on the piece of marble, 
nine cubits in height, which had been 
brought from Carrara some hundred years 
before by a sculptor insufficiently acquainted 
with his art. This was evident, inasmuch 
as, wishing to convey it more conveniently 
and with less labor, he had it blocked out 
in the quarry, but in such a manner that 
neither he nor any one else was capable of 
extracting a statue from the block either 
of the same size or even on a much smaller 
scale. 


Out of this misshapen piece of marble 
Michelangelo carved the colossal ** Da- 
vid.”? On the 8th of June, 1504, it was 
placed on the platform (ringhiera) to 
the right side of the entrance of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. There the giant stood 
for more than three centuries, until in 
1873, for better preservation, it was 
moved into a hall of the Academia delle 
Belle Arti. 


In the ‘‘ David” [writes Mr. Symonds] 
Michelangelo first displayed that quality of 
terribilta, of spirit-quailing, awe-inspiring 
force, for which he afterwards became so 
famous. The statue imposes, not merely 
by its size and majesty and might, but by 
something vehement in the conception. 
He was, however, far from having yet 
adopted those systematic proportions for 
the human body which, later on, gave an 
air of monotonous impressiveness to all 
On the contrary, this young 
giant strongly recalls the model ; still more 
strongly indeed than the ‘ Bacchus”’ did. 
Wishing, perhaps, to adhere strictly to the 
biblical story, Michelangelo studied a lad 
whose frame was not developed. The 
**David,”’ to state the matter frankly, is a 
colossal hobbledehoy. His body, in breadth 
of thorax, depth of the abdomen, and gen- 
eral stoutness, has not grown up to the 
scale of the enormous hands and feet and 
heavy head. We feel that he wants at least 
two years to become a fully developed man, 
passing from adolescence to the maturity of 
strength and beauty. This close observ- 
ance of the model at a certain stage of 
physical growth is very remarkable, and not 


| altogether pleasing in a statue more than 


nine feet high. . . . Having acknowledged 
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that the head of David is too massive and | 
the extremities too largely formed for ideal | 
beauty, hypercriticism can hardly find fault 
with the modelling and execution of each 
part. 

In 1503 Pietro Soderini, the gonfa- 
lonier of Florence, determined to adorn 
the hall of the Great Council in the 
Palazzo Veechio with frescoes repre- 
senting scenes in Florentine history. 
Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to 
paint one side of the large sala, Michel- 
angelo the other. We must refer our 
readers to Mr. Symonds’s pages for de- 
tails about these two great works, of 
which no trace remains. 

Giuliano della Rovere, Pope Julius 
II., a man of immense projects and in- 
ordinate ambition, determined to embel- 
lish Rome and to erect a huge monument 
for his own tomb. About 1505 he sum- 
moned Michelangelo from Florence, and 
henceforth the great artist was destined 
to work for a series of popes. 


The incompleteness [remarl:s Mr. Sy- 





monds] which marks so much of his per- 
formance was due to the rapid succession 
of these imperious masters, each in turn 
careless about the plans of his predecessor, 
and bent on using the artist’s genius for his 
own profit. 

Well may Condivi talk of the tragedy 
of Julius’s tomb : — 


It is pitiful to read of Michelangelo’s 
talents being thus wasted in countless 
changes of a work which was only erected 
in St. Pietro in Vincoli, in 1545, in an in- 
complete form. The tomb of Julius the 
Second empoisoned Michelangelo’s man- 
hood, hampered his energy, and brought 
but small if any profit to his purse, says his 
biographer. 


Owing partly to the intrigues of Bra- 
mante, who had been chosen by the 
pope to rebuild St. Peter’s, the latter 
began to treat Michelangelo with cold- 


ness and neglect. The great artist fled 
from Rome to Florence early in 1506, 
and from a letter of his to San Gallo it 
is evident he was not only enraged at 
the treatment he had received, but that 
he feared for his life. 

The pope sent three briefs to the 
Signory of Florence demanding that 
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at length he was induced to join Julius 
at Bologna i». 1506, going, as he wrote 
to Fattucci, ‘with a rope round my 
neck to beg his pardon.’? The pope 
immediately ordered him to make his 
portrait in bronze, sitting, about four- 
teen feet in height. This statue kept 
Michelangelo for nearly two years in 
Bologna, where he was miserable and 
fretted to be free. On the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1508, the huge statue was safely 
placed on its pedestal above the central 
door of St. Petronio, only to be hurled 
down again in less than three years, 
when the Bolognese rose against the 
papal rule. 

No sooner did Julius hear that his 
statue had been set up than he ordered 
Michelangelo to come to Rome and 
paint the vault of the Sistine Chapel. 

There is little doubt the great artist 
disliked the commission. Condivisays : 


Michelangelo, who had not yet practised 
coloring, and knew that the painting of a 
vault is very difficult, endeavored by all 
means to get himself excused, putting 
Raffaello forward as the proper man, and 


| pleading that this was not his trade, and 


that he should not succeed. 


Julius would listen to no arguments, 
and Michelangelo had to obey the pa- 
tron, whom he nicknamed his Medusa. 


When we reflect [says Mr. Symouds] upon 
the extent of the Sistine vault (it is esti- 
mated at more than ten thousand square 
feet of surface), and the difficulties pre- 
sented by its curves, lunettes, spandrils, 
and pendentives ; when we remember that 
this enormous space is alive with 345 fig- 
ures in every conceivable attitude, some of 
them twelve feet in height, those seated as 
prophets and sibyls measuring nearly eigh- 
teen feet when upright, all animated with 
extraordinary vigor, presenting types of the 
utmost variety and vivid beauty, imagina- 
tion quails before the intellectual energy 
which could first conceive a scheme so com- 
plex, and then carry it out with mathemat- 
ical precision in its minutest details. 


The whole account of this colossal 
undertaking is given in great detail, and 
brings all the actors concerned vividly 
before us. 

When in his impatience to see what 
the silent and stern master had accom- 
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plished, Julius caused a portion to be 
uncovered on the Ist of November, 
1509, all Rome flocked to the Sistine. 
Vasari says :— 

This chapel lighted up a lamp for our art 
which casts abroad lustre enough to illumi- 
nate the world. 

Even Raffaello himself, in the fres- 
coes he executed at Sta. Maria della 
Pace, did not disdain to learn from 
Michelangelo; so that the pope said 
to Sebastiano del Piombo : — 

Look at the work of Raffaello, who, after 
seeing the masterpieces of Michelangelo, 
immediately abandoned Perugino’s manner, 
and did his utmost to approach that of 
Buonarroti. 


There can be little doubt, although it 
is not mentioned by any of his biogra- 
phers, that Michelangelo, in one of his 
many journeys between Florence and 
Rome, passed through Orvieto and saw 
the frescoes of Lucca Signorelli in the 
Chapel of St. Brizio in the cathedral. 
Mr. Symonds devotes a chapter to an 
interesting comparison of the painter of 


Cortona and the Florentine sculptor. 
This leads us on to a most exhaustive 
account and criticism of Michelangelo 


and his works. It would be unfair to 
the writer to quote isolated sentences 
and thus break a link in so finely woven 
a chain. 

Giovanni dei Medici succeeded Julius 
the Second in 1513 with the title of Leo 
the Tenth. He diverted Michelangelo 
from the great work of his predecessor’s 
tomb, and ordered him to make a facade 
for S. Lorenzo at Florence, where many 
of the Medicean family, the pope’s 
father among the rest, lay buried in the 
sacristy. The great artist undertook 
the work reluctantly ; and after wasting 
three precious years in superintending 
road-making and quarrying marble at 
Carrara, the scheme was dropped, and 
S. Lorenzo still lacks a fagade. It is 
sad to read Michelangelo’s letters dur- 
ing all these long months of uncon- 
genial work. ‘‘I must make demands 
upon my powers of patience until the 
mountains are tamed and the men in- 
structed,’’ he writes in 1518. On the 
other hand, what he learned of practical 





business as engineer and architect dur- 
ing this time must have been of vast 
importance for his future work in organ- 
izing the fortifications of Rome and 
Florence and building the cupola of St. 
Peter’s. 

In 1521 we first hear about the new 
sacristy of S. Lorenzo and the Medicean 
tombs, commissioned by Cardinal Giulio 
dei Medici. At the close of the same 
year Leo the Tenth died, and was suc- 
ceeded by a Fleming, Adrian the Sixth, 
who only ruled for a year and eight 
months. Cardinal dei Medici was then 
elected pope, and assumed the title of 
Clement the Seventh. He immediately 
set Michelangelo to work in earnest on 
the sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and also 
ordered plans for the building of the 
Laurentian Library. Space lacks to 
follow the gradual development of the 
plans for the sacristy, which appears to 
have been roofed in by April, 1524, but 
I cannot omit a postscript, written by 
Clement himself to one of his secre- 
tary’s letters :— 

Thou knowest that popes have no long 
lives ; and we cannot yearn more than we 
do to behold the chapel with the tombs of 
our kinsmen, or at any rate to hear that it 
is finished. Likewise as regards the library. 
Wherefore we recommend both to thy dili- 
gence. Meantime we will betake us (as thou 
saidst erewhile) to a wholesome patience, 
praying God that he may put it into thy 
heart to push the whole forward together. 
Fear not that either work to do or rewards 
shall fail thee while we live. 


The sack of Rome in 1527 had the 
effect of causing the Medici to lose 
their hold on Florence. The Cardinal 
of Cortona, with Ippolito and Ales- 
sandro dei Medici, fled from the city in 
May, and a popular government was set 
up, with Niccold Capponi at its head. 
When it became evident to the Floren- 
tines that the emperor Charles the Fifth 
had sacrificed them to the pope’s ven- 
geance, the Ten of War decided to ap- 
point Michelangelo 


governor and procurator-general over the 
construction and fortification of the city 
walls, as well as every other sort of defen- 
sive operation and munition for the town of 
Florence. 
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Although he had no practical ac- 
quaintance with the art of fortification, 
he at once saw that S. Miniato was the 
most important spot for the defence. 
The gonfalonier differed with him, and 
so the Ten decided in July to send their 
chief officer to consult with the Duke of 
Ferrara, the greatest living authority 
upon fortification then in Italy. Michel- 
angelo was conducted by the duke in 
person round the fortresses and walls 
of Ferrara, and returned to Florence in 
September. On the 21st of that month, 
seized by one of those strange panics to 
which he was constitutionally subject, 
he fled from Florence. It is evident, 
from the documents cited by Mr. Sy- 
monds, that some person having an 
interest in getting rid of Buonarroti 
worked upon his sensitive nervous tem- 
perament, and persuaded him that his 
life was in danger. Who this was is 
unknown, but suspicion would appear 
to attach to that arch-traitor, Malatesta 
Baglioni, who afterwards delivered Flor- 
ence over to the pope. The government 
of the republic deprived Michelangelo 
of his office and stopped his pay, but 
did not include his name in the various 
decrees of outlawry passed in October 
and November. They were eager to 
induce him to return, and late in No- 
vember he acceded to their desire, set 
to work again on the bastions at S. 
Miniato, and turned the bell-tower into 
a station for sharpshooters. Thanks to 
the way he protected this tower with 
hanging mattresses of wool, it stood the 
long siege comparatively uninjured. 
Vasari states that Michelangelo worked 
secretly at the Medicean monuments 
during the many months that Florence 
was invested by the Prince of Orange. 
It is certain that he painted a picture of 
Leda intended for the Duke of Ferrara, 
which he, however, gave later to one of 
his serving-men. Condivi says it was 
sent to France and bought by King 
Francis. Afterwards it is said to have 
been restored by a second-rate artist 
and sold in England. One of the many 
statues left unfinished by the great mas- 
ter belongs to this period of his life 
—the so-called ‘‘ Apollo”? in the Bar- 
gello at Florence, which Vasari terms 
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‘‘a thing of rarest beauty, though not 
quite completed.”’ 

Florence fell in August, 1530, and for 
the following three years Michelangelo 
worked at the Medicean tombs in 8. 
Lorenzo. There is small doubt that, 
but for the all-powerful protection of the 
pope, he would have been in great dan- 
ger owing to the hatred of Duke Ales- 
sandro, who was ruling the city like a 
tyrant of the worst sort. Mr. Symonds 
suggests that the following beautiful 
madrigal upon the loss of Florentine 
liberty was written by the great artist 
about this time : 


Lady, for joy of lovers numberless 

Thou wast created fair as angels are. 

Sure God hath fallen asleep in heaven afar 

When one man calls the bliss of many his ! 

Give back to streaming eyes 

The daylight of thy face, that seems to 
shun 

Those who must live defrauded of their 
bliss ! 

Vex not your pure desire with tears and 
sighs, 

For he who robs you of my light hath none. 

Dwelling in fear, sin hath no happiness ; 

Since, amid those who love, their joy is less, 

Whose great desire great plenty still cur- 
tails, 

Than theirs who, poor, have hope that 
never fails. 

About the Laurentian Library at S. 
Lorenzo, of which Vasari says 
the grace and charm of art were never seen 
more perfectly displayed in the whole and 
in the parts of any edifice than here ; 
we should more incline to agree with 
Mr. C. Garnier !— 

In seeking the great, he has too often 
found the tumid ; seeking the original, he 
has fallen upon the strange, and also on 
bad taste. 

Mr. Symonds notes that Michelangelo 
over and over again protested that archi- 
tecture was not his trade, and contin- 
ues : — 

We have here [the Laurentian Library] no 
masterpiece of sound constructive science, 
but a freak of inventive fancy using studied 
details for the production of a pictorial 
effect. The details employed to compose 
this curious illusion are painfully dry and 


1 L’uvre et la Vie de Michel-Ange. 
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sterile; partly owing to the scholastic enthu- 
siasm for Vitruvius, partly to the decline of 
medieval delight in naturalistic decoration ; 
but, what seems to me still more apparent, 
through Michelangelo's own passionate pre- 
occupation with the human figure. He 
could not tolerate any type of art which 
did not concede a predominant position to 
the form of man. Accordingly, his work 
in architecture at this period seems waiting 
for plastic illustration, demanding sculp- 
ture and fresco for its illumination and 
justification. ... 

The qualities of wilfulness and amateur- 
ishness and seeking after picturesque effect, 
upon which I am now insisting, spoiled 
Michelangelo’s work as architect, until he | 
was forced by circumstances, and after long | 
practical experience, to confront a problem | 
of pure mathematical construction. In the 
cupola of St. Peter’s he rose to the stern 
requirements of his task. There we find 
no evasion of the builder's duty by mere 
surface-decoration, no subordination of the 
edifice to plastic or pictorial uses. Such | 
side issues were excluded by the very nature 
of the theme. An immortal poem resulted, 
an aérial lyric of melodious curves and 
solemn harmonies, a thought combining 
grace and audacity, translated into stone. 

The interior of the sacristy at S. Lo- 
renzo is well designed to show the noble 
statues it contains to the best advan- 
tage. We ought not to judge of it as 
we now see it, for there is no doubt that 
Michelangelo intended the whitewashed 
spaces of the walls to have been covered 
with frescoes or filled in with bas-reliefs, 
while the tabernacles were to have con- 
tained small statues. The frescoes by 
Giovanini da Udine in the cupola have 
disappeared under whitewash; the 
beautiful ‘‘ Madonna’? was never fin- 
ished, and, together with ‘*S. Cosimo ”’ 
and *¢S. Damiano,’’ by Montorsoli and 
Montelupo, strike one as being placed 
toolow. These views about the prob- 
able designs for the completion of this 
chapel are borne out by a letter Vasari 
wrote in 1562 by desire of Duke Cosimo 
de’ Medici to Michelangelo, begging 
him to send plans so as to finish the 
chapel according to his conception. 
This was never done, but the colossal 
statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici and the four allegorical figures 





of Night and Day, Twilight and Dawn, 


Michelangelo. 


stand alone fo. intensity of expression 
and mysterious emotion. The injunc- 
tion of their creator not to wake Night, 
but to ‘‘speak in an undertone,’ is 
hardly necessary. 

By a brief dated the 1st of September, 
1535, Paul the Third appointed Michel- 
angelo architect, sculptor, and painter- 
in-chief at the Vatican. The fresco of 
the ** Last Judgment ”’ is directly alluded 
to therein, so it may have been begun 
in that year. In 1541 it was exposed to 
the public on Christmas day, and the 
great artist hoped at last to be able to 
resume work upon the tomb of Julius. 
But Pope Paul resolved that the Chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament in the Vatican, 
which Antonio di San Gallo had just 
completed, should be frescoed by Buo- 
narroti, and induced the Duke of Urbino 
to yield to his wishes. The duke 
agreed to be content with three statues, 
including the ‘‘ Moses”’ by Michelan- 


|gelo’s own hand, for his kinsman’s 


tomb, if the great sculptor superin- 
tended the execution of the rest by 
good workmen. 

This story of the monument to Julius 
runs like a black thread through the 
best years of Buonarroti’s life. He 
writes to some prelate: ‘‘ My whole 
youth and manhood have been lost, tied 
down to this tomb.’ The saddest 
thing is that the outcome of it all is 
discordant. As Mr. Symonds truly re- 
marks : — 

The ‘‘ Moses”? now remains detached 
from a group of environing symbolic forms 
which Michelangelo designed. Instead of 
taking its place as one among eight corre- 
sponding and counterbalancing giants, it is 
isolated, thrust forward on the eye; whereas 
it was intended to be viewed from below in 
concert with a scheme of balanced figures, 
male and female, on the same colossal scale. 

With patient research Mr. Symonds 
has traced the history of this unfortu- 
nate monument which embittered forty 
years of Buonarroti’s life. It is almost 
a relief to turn to the noble lady Vitto- 
ria Colonna, with whom he probably 
became acquainted in his old age (about 
1538). 

Left a childless widow while still quite 
young, the Marchioness of Pescara de- 
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voted her life to the memory of her | been assigned to the number he composed 


husband and to religion. 
brated for her poetry, and associated 
with the men of letters of that time. 
Her chief friends were among that 
croup of earnest thinkers who, without 
ceasing to be Catholics, desired to re- 
form and regenerate their Church, and 
she was accordingly viewed with suspi- 
cion and placed under the supervision 
of the Holy Office. 

Michelangelo, devout by nature, 
shared her sentiments, and her influ- 
ence strengthened his religious feeling. 
They were also drawn together by a 
common love of poetry, and some of 
his finest sonnets were written for Vit- 
toria. Several of her letters to him 
exist, always written in the style of a 
great lady, and showing high admira- 
tion for the illustrious artist. Her 
friendship was one of the consolations 
of his old age, and we are glad to see 
that Mr. Symonds has swept away the 
web of romance which gradually had 
distorted the nature of a sincere affec- 
tion and esteem between two noble and, 
in some respects, kindred natures. 

Too great stress [he truly remarks] has 
hitherto been laid on it by his [Michelan- 
gelo’s] biographers. Not content with ex- 
aggerating its importance in his life, they 
have misinterpreted its nature. The world 
seems unable to take interest in a man un- 
less it can contrive to discover a love affair 
in his career. The singular thing about 
Michelangelo is that, with the exception of 
Vittoria Colonna, no woman is known to 
have influenced his heart or head in any 
way. In his correspondence he never 
mentions women, unless they be aunts, 
cousins, grand-nieces, or servants. About 
his mother he is silent. We have no tradi- 
tion regarding amours in youth or middle 
age; and only two words dropped by Con- 
divi lead us to conjecture that he was not 
wholly insensible to the physical attraction 
of the female. Romancers and legend- 
makers have, therefore, forced Vittoria 
Colonna to play the rd/e of Juliet in Michel- 
angelo’s life-drama. It has not occurred to 
these critics that there is something essen- 
tially disagreeable in the thought of an 
aged couple entertaining an amorous corre- 
spondence. I use these words deliberately, 
because poems which breathe obvious pas- 


sion of no merely spiritual character have | 


She was cele- | for Vittoria Colonna. 


|; woman or another. 





This, as we shall 
see, is chiefly the fault of his first editor, 
who printed all the sonnets and madrigals 
as though they were addressed to one 
It is also in part due 
to the impossibility of determining their 
exact date in the majority of instances. . 
We can only attribute a few poems with 
certainty to her series. 

In one of these Michelangelo de- 
scribes the Marchioness of Pescara as 
a woman through whose lips a man, or 
rather a god, speaks to him, causing a 
complete change in his nature. 

The poems of Michelangelo remained 
in manuscript for fifty-nine years after 
his death. His great-nephew then col- 
lated and compared all the autographs 
and copies, and determined to what 
he called “reduce”? them. The great 
artist worshipped beauty in the Platonic 
sense, and this thought appears con- 
stantly in his poetry, in which love 
is treated from the point of view of 
mystical philosophy. Michelangelo 
the younger ruthlessly changed words, 
lines, nay, whole verses, and amplified 
wherever he conceived brevity to have 
obscured thought. He took extreme 
pains, from a mistaken desire to en- 
hance his illustrious ancestor’s reputa- 
tion, to garble the work of his great- 
uncle. Space will not permit us to 
follow Mr. Symonds in his acute crit- 
icism on the later critics and editors 
of Michelangelo. The latest, Signor 
Guasti, approves the pious fraud of 
Buonarroti’s descendant, and Signor 
A. Gotti, in his biography, goes so far 
as to adopt an extraordinary theory, 
that letters addressed to, or concerning 
a certain Tommaso Cavalieri, were 
really intended for Vittoria Colonna. 
3enedetto Varchi, in his commentary, 


‘mentions Cavalieri as 


a young Roman of very noble birth, in 
whom I recognized, while I was sojourning 
at Rome, not only incomparable physical 
beauty, but so much elegance of manners, 
such excellent intelligence, and such grace- 
ful behavior, that he well deserved — and 
still deserves —to win the more love the 
better he is known. 


Tommaso Cavalieri helped to nurse 
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Michelangelo in his last illness, and 
after his death carried on the architec- 
tural work he had begun at the Capitol. 

Buonarroti was seventy-five when he 
finished the frescoes in the Pauline 
Chapel, ‘‘ with great effort and fatigue,” 
as he told Vasari. The ‘ Deposition 
from the Cross,’’ now standing behinc 
the high altar in the Duomo of Flor- 
ence, dates from about the same time, 
and is said to have been designed for 
his own monument. In 1544 and 1546 
the old master was very ill in Rome. 
The latter year saw the death of An- 
tonio da Sangallo, the architect who 
preceded him at St. Peter’s, and with 
whom and his followers he had long 
been at war. Paul the Third did not 
improve matters by taking his palace, 
the Farnese, out of Sangallo’s hands 
and ordering Michelangelo to finish it. 

The consequence was that, when the 
old man was appointed architect-in-chief 
of St. Peter’s, every kind of obstacle 
was thrown in his way by the staff of 
architects and workmen trained under 
Sangallo, who resented the alterations in 
his plans introduced by Michelangelo. 
It would take too long to follow the 
changes made by Raphael, Baldassare 
Peruzzi and Sangallo, upon Bramante’s 
original scheme, to which Michelangelo 
to a certain extent reverted. 

Four successive popes after Paul the 
Third supported Buonarroti against his 
detractors and enemies, so that he was 
enabled to carry out his plans while he 
lived. Unfortunately, according to his 
wont, he communicated his intentions 
to no one, and left no working models 
fit for use, except in the case of the 
noble cupola. For this, various friends 
persuaded him, when in 1557 a serious 
illness threatened his health, to have a 
large wooden model constructed. St. 
Peter’s cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as the creation of Michelangelo’s genius, 
for subsequent architects changed the | 
essential features of his design. As an 
old writer remarks : 





The cross which Michelangelo made Greek 
is now Latin; and if it be thus with the | 


essential form, judge ye of the details ! 


The buildings on the Campidoglio | 


A Moslem Shrine, and a Funeral. 


were designed by him, and the fine 
double staircase leading to the entrance 
of the Palazzo del Senatore was finished 
during his lifetime. His intimate friend, 
Tommaso dei Cavalieri, carried on the 
work of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
so we may assume that the latter build- 
ing fairly corresponds to his intention. 

During the winter of 1563-64 Michel- 
angelo’s health caused great anxiety to 
his friends in Rome, who wrote to sum- 
mon his nephew Lionardo from Flor- 
ence. Though within a few months of 
ninety, he persisted in going out in all 
weathers, and was impatient of any re- 
straint. On February the 18th, 1564, he 
died, without seeing Lionardo, who ar- 
rived three days later. 

Psychologists of the new school have 
used Michelangelo as one of the pegs 
on which to hang their theories of neu- 
rotic disorders. 


To identify genius with insanity is [as 
Mr. Symonds in his last pages observes] a 
pernicious paradox. To recognize that it 
cannot exist without some inequalities of 
nervous energy, some perturbations of ner- 
vous function, is reasonable. 


Few, we think, will read the life- 
story of this grand old man without a 
feeling of strong admiration for the so- 
briety of his life, for his extraordinary 
power for work, and for his intellectual 
activity prolonged to an extreme old 
age. JANET Ross. 


From Temple Bar. 

A MOSLEM SHRINE, AND A FUNERAL. 
Just off the highroad, on a breezy 
cliff which overlooks the Mediterranean, 
two little domes peer above a rough, 
lime-washed wall. They indicate that 
a saint and his saintly issue (for the 
title is hereditary in Islam) lie buried 
there, and, in their way, define the gulf 
which the French are so anxious to 
bridge over here in Algeria. In fact, 
they are quite worth a visit—even a 
succession of visits ; and when once I 


| had pierced their weather-beaten shell, 


as I did one bright morning in March, I 
became thenceforward a slave of the 





A Moslem Shrine, and a Funeral. 


quiet place, a constant worshipper at 
the shrines of Sidi Mohammed el Ro- 
brini and Sidi Braham his son, one of 
the regular congregation, as you may 
say. And I found the gentle decay — 
spiritual and actual—set over shrine 
and devotees alike, su infinitely fasci- 
nating and suggestive that I have at- 
tempted to translate some of it into 
English, though I am afraid the vivid, 
softly garish atmosphere and complex- 
ion struck too Eastern a note to be 
tolerated in another medium. Let us 
see, however. 

Whitewash, neglect, and rank growth 
are our first impressions of this family 
sepulchre of the Robrinis of C——. 
Great splay weeds, coarse grass, and a 
dark, sticky soil; tombstones every- 
where, jostling each other in corners, 
heeling over as the ground slopes, 


emerging from the earth at all angles 
and mostly half buried by dead leaves 
and rotting vegetation ; a mere rubbish- 
heap of tombs ; and over all lime-wash 
daubed on in lumps, filling up mould- 
ings, cavities, and crevices ; plastered 


over dirt and fragments of birds’-nests, 
spiders’ webs, and the spiders them- 
selves ; splashes of lime on the tile- 
dados and cornices, and on the painted 
woodwork of doors and sarcophagi ; one 
even suspects that the dead themselves 
have been daubed and spattered into a 
semblance of cleanliness by this whole- 
sale whitener of sepulchres, and then 
left to rot until native dirt shall have so 
obtrusively reasserted itself that an- 
other house-cleaning becomes inevita- 
ble. Beyond these broad impressions, 
tawdriness and a crystallized religion 
thrust themselves upon you. 

The shell of the whole, built perhaps 
some four hundred years ago, is not 
without a certain plain majesty due to 
solidity, and breadth of treatment by 
the original architect, whoever he was. 
An elaborate description is unnecessary 
where simplicity is at once the charm 
and prevalent feature. Imagine an 
oblong enclosure strewn with narrow 
white tombs in all stages of obliteration 
and decay, choked with waving grasses 
and slimy weeds ; at its eastern base a 
low, white pent-house where dwells the 
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caretaker —a good man who has either 
obtained his office as a sinecure of in- 
heritance, or has been at pains to estab- 
lish it as such for the benefit of himself 
and posterity. Springing as an excres- 
cence from the northern wall, and built 
into it, is the oldest of the koubbas, or 
shrines, a blind, white square of broad 
stones girt with a cornice of gaudy tiles, 
and bristling with a rude battlement, 
above which rises a squat, blunted 
dome. <A glance through the grating 
in the door reveals darkness and dim 
tombs, a ragged banner or two, and a 
bit of faded drapery ; over everything 
dust, mildew, and spiders. 

Peering through the ragged branches 
of a bushy old fig-tree, facing her sister, 
is the younger of these two little shrines. 
More adventurous, flightier, sadly taw- 
dry ; making, however, with her gay 
dado of tiles, queer, scrawling mottoes 
and cabalistic signs, a bright Eastern 
picture. She bears an airy little facade 
of three or four horseshoe arches poised 
on slender spiral columns — discovered 
through their crust of crumbling white- 
wash to be marble ; relics, possibly of 
the old Roman city buried here. Two 
tin lanterns, stuck over with pink paper 
roses and guttered candle-ends, dangle 
to and fro under the arcade. 

At our first meeting the koubbas were 
simmering in a mellow glow, as if cen- 
turies of warmth and light were being 
returned to the sun which gave them. 
Nothing was wanting to complete the 
Eastern glamour of the whole ; vivid 
sunshine ; white domes clear cut against 
a blue sky ; a tall palm with its swaying 
crown of feathers ; a shrouded woman 
huddled against the wall, and her dirty 
child tumbling half-naked among the 
tombs; a hobbled donkey painfully 
cropping here and there ; and, as if to 
fill and crown the picture, a young 
Kabyle came presently out of the lean-to 
at the end of the court carrying a 
cruche in her hand. 

A gay petticoat, striped red and white, 
down to her knees, a loose muslin shirt 
which suggested instead of hiding her 
fuli bust, and a bright handkerchief in 
her glossy hair, were all her dress. One 
stopped to admire her gracious carriage 
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and unembarrassed step, her ruddy- | 
iquack guides, and what not (ali which 


brown clear skin and large shining eyes. 
She came, swinging the cruche, to the 
dilapidated old well in the middle of the 
court, and stood leaning on one arm 
against the parapet while the bucket 
descended. Then she hauled it up 
hand-over-hand, with easy, sweeping 
strokes, her body bending to the weight 
like some slender poplar before a gale, 
her bare feet planted apart, grasping 
the soil as firmly as its roots. A color 
flushed her brown cheeks, and the light 
eleamed in her eyes; her soft lips 
parted to ease her breathing, her bosom 
heaved under its gauzy veil with the 
hard work. The March wind caught 
her hair and blew it across her face ; 
she tossed it back with a smile, and as 
she tossed, threw a glance at us over 
her shoulder, and smiled again. A fine, 
free young thing, innocent and frisky 
as a filly out at grass, with a toilful, 
frugal life before her in the quiet court, 
until she marry some grave, brown man 
of her own race, and raise up strong 
sons to sprawl as children in a sunny 
corner such as this, then to go forth to 
work tending goats, or hoeing vineyards 
on the rugged mountain sides or in the 
peaceful valleys of this beautiful land 
of hers. 

This pretty creature was the daughter 
of the caretaker, and lived in the lean- 
to hut with I don’t know how many 
generations of relatives ; for, as well as 
women and girls, there was a swarm of 
children forever crawling and scram- 
bling about in the court. 

I watched often and carefully the 
simple life of the Kabyle family, and 
found it full of charm and suggestion. 
There was a gentle, uncomplaining 
mediocrity about them all; a steady 
working for a few things and a deep 
enjoyment of the wages thereof, a di- 
rectness, an innocence, and a_ vigor 
which, as a lesson alone, were worth 
going out to see. From Algiers, bright- 
est, most motley, most self-seeking 
of sunny southern towns, where the 
French have signally bridged their gulf 
—laying sure foundations of absinthe 





and hotel requirements to be fulfilled 
for sous—and converted their wild! 
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Arabs into jfldneurs, chiffoniers, touts, 


parts, be it said, the Arabs were very 
willing to play); from Algiers, I say, 


ito the tranquil moments of this even 


life is a far ery, and hopefully sugges- 
tive of a possible asylum from the noisy, 
blatant storm and stress amid which 
most of us sweat and groan our days 
away. 

Cemeteries and tombs are favorite 
haunts of the women in all Eastern 
countries, and accordingly I find num- 
bers of them here every day. In the 
presence of the dead, it seems, they 
venture to disregard the living, for di- 
rectly they have entered the court and 
kissed the walls and a stray stone or so, 
they throw off their habarahs, and, 
squatting in a corner, prepare to enjoy 
themselves in their shrill, acrid fashion. 
Shrouded in the habarah, her legs 
swathed in thick folds of calico, each 
resembles her sister ghost, and shuffles 
on her same dull way encumbered with 
mystery —none of her seeking —dra- 
peries and babies. Unveiled, the mo- 
notony is still there, for it goes deeper 
than the veil ; and horrible it is to con- 
clude, as irresistibly we must, that the 
clothes have become veritable Nessus- 
shirts; that the shrouds once on can 
never come off again; for if put away 
they are still there, shrouding soul in- 
stead of body. And the shrouding here 
begins at fourteen ; think of that! <A 
mother of two children—a mere slip 
of a girl—comes nearly every day. 
Comes shuffling in, a drab bundle of a 
creature, dragging her babies with her ; 
punctually kisses the same stones, and 
then chatters in a thin voice for half an 
hour. <A more pathetic sight I think I 
neversaw. Wan and linedand vacant : 
gossips a little, slanders in whispers 
and with eyes askance at the object of 
it, or at me; laughs shrilly without 
merriment, and always where to cry 
would be more to the purpose; then 
rises with a weary gesture and puts on 
the shroud that never was off if she but 
knew it ; and shuffles out again into her 
cage. 

These Kabyle dwellers in the lean-to 
are better off. No shrouds, palpable or 
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impalpable for them. Hard work in 
plenty and a bed as hard to rest on, 
scanty fare, a shed to cover them ; here 
are no luxuries, God wot. But free 
limbs and a bare head, bare feet, and a 
free soul, are gifts from the treasure- 
house of nature, though now perhaps 
somewhat scorned and made light of by 
the qualms and whimsies of a high- 
sniffing world. ‘‘ Income of one hun- 
dred pounds a year,”’ cries Carlyle, ‘* and 
no dry-rot in the soul of you anywhere ; 
income of one hundred thousand pounds 
a year, and nothing but dry-and-wet- 
rot in the soul of you (ugly appetites, 
unveracities, blusterous conceits, and 
probably —as symbol of all things —a 
pot-belly to your poor body itself) ; Oh, 
my friends ! ”’ 

The other day, whilst I was prowling 
about amid the tombs and weeds, a 
party came in to dig a grave. There 
were eighteen of them, men and boys. 
Seventeen chatted and laughed and 
smoked, while one worked with pick 
and shovel. He began near the south 
wall, between the porches, and found it 
pick-work mostly, for to every shovelful 
of soil there were layers of slabs and 
tiles to be lifted out — fragments, I sup- 
pose, of submerged tombs — making a 
jerky job of it for the digger. It tran- 
spired that a lady aunt of the present 
saintly Robrini had died ; her funeral 
was to be at noon. But the grave had 
only reached a three-foot depth when 
a relative of the departed arrived —a 


complacent youth with a Greek face — 


and saw the work with dismay. For it 
appeared the lady’s dignity, as aunt of 
the present Marabout, demanded, if you 
please, admission into the damp and 
unwholesome sanctity of our very oldest 
koubba. 

The grave-digger looked troubled, but 
said nothing ; falling, after a pause, to 
bundling tiles, stones, and earth back 
into the hole again. Then the party 
entered the koubba, welcomed with a 
leer by a ghoulish old hag, who hovered 
about as if she were a Familiar; and I 
heard the tapping of the pick: echoing 
through the vault and the murmur of 
the bystanders’ voices. 

A monotonous, incessant wailing of 
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|men chanting the profession of the 
faith announced that the funeral was 
at hand. I watched it winding along 
the road for a while, a narrow file of 
white-robed figures, then the bier 
draped with red cloth ; a tail of motley 
followers jostling behind. They swung 
along at a free, very unfunereal gait, 
and entered the courtyard in pairs, 
headed by the Marabout himself, a 
puffed-up gentleman with an air of 
conquest about him, a little out of place 
at such a time, but probably rendered 
habitual and instinctive by the much 
kissing and grovelling of his depen- 
dents and flunkeys. A herd of hired 
or (at any rate) professional mourn- 
ers trooped in next, hemming in the 
bier and dirging without pause ; last, 
the tail turned out to be relatives, 
dependents and hangers-on of the Mar- 
about house, with the inevitable com- 
pany of loafers, the spiritless lads and 
grinning ragamuflins one sees lounging 
and swarming, screaming, sleeping, or 
smoking at the street corners. 

There is a singular lack of reverence, 
even of method, about this funeral ; a 
certain amount of mechanical ritual 
blindly performed, with various im- 
promptu touches of humor, the more 
humorous that they are impromptu, and 
not obvious to the performers. The 
| bier is carelessly let drop by the bear- 
}ers and lies forlorn on the ground, its 
poor limp burden dreadfully apparent 
to us under the scanty red shawl which 
covers it. The mourners crouch against 
the wall in a line, and maintain their 
monotonous chant. It rises and falls 
like the moaning of the wind; dies 
away at one end of the line, and is des- 
perately taken up at the other. There 
is a vague, elusive air about it, admi- 
rably suiting the broad vowels and soft, 
lingering consonants of the Arabic. 
‘Some of the faces, too, are impressive 
‘in a statuesque, oracular sort of way. 
That man at the end, with the high, 
narrow brows, sunken eyes, and thin 
black beard, looks an ascetic enthusiast 
|—a Moslem Francis of Assisi; for 
| there is the dreamy, softly luminous 
| cleam in his eves which mysticism, 


‘tempered by hunger, always seems to 
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produce. His head is bowed a little, 
and his hands, with long, pointed fin- 
gers, hang idly over his knees ; but his 
eyes are looking a little upward, at 
nothing in particular, yet as if at some 
far-off thing, and he chants incessantly 
with a smooth, vibrating voice. He is 
the only one who fits ideally his part. 
The rest vary in no sense from the 
loafers and shop-door loungers one 
knows so well. 

The bystanders are distraits and bored, 
and evidently want to smoke. They are 
probably wondering what the old lady 
will cut up for (1 am not sure that an 
old lady does cut up in Islam, except 
for her husband’s benefit), and rarely 
join the chanting, though they keep 
their hands in the orthodox open-book 
form, and, at stated periods, raise them 
to their ears, or stroke their beards, if 
they have any. I am much amused, 
and not a little shocked, at the vagaries 
of a small naked child, who scampers 
up and down the broad wall, in immi- 
nent peril of falling over on to the for- 
lorn dead lady below, gaily unconscious, 
however, of this or anything but the sun 
and fresh wind and the fun. Of a sense 
of congruity in child or mourners, hired 
or otherwise ; of any superficial grief 
{other than mechanical and no doubt 
duly paid for), or even of the troubled 
uncertainty that glimmers through most 
of us in the presence of death, no trace. 
I suppose there is too much rutty con- 
ventionality about for these primitive 
traits to emerge. But I will own the 
unofficial position taken up by the head 
of the house, the chief mourner, is not 
a little odd. Every line of him, the 
way he stands with his hands behind 
him and legs straddling apart, his wan- 
dering gaze now at the weather, now 
at a speck on his white haik) which he 
-arefully flicks off with his pudgy fore- 
finger), now at us, bespeaks an airy 
waiving of responsibility, all the more 
persistent in that everybody makes a 
great fuss about him ; kisses any acces- 
sible portions of him ; cringes up to his 
skirts and kisses them, and generally 
treats him as the fons et origo of the 
ceremony, and of the feast that is to 
be. 


| sion. 
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‘¢ Ah, yes, my good people,” he seems 
to be saying, “‘ I am indeed all that you 
take me for: true descendant of the 
blessed Sidi Mohammed, nephew of the 
dear departed, proprietor, by due course 
of descent, of these impressive and 
costly tombs. Yes, if you will have it, 
it is I who have, at considerable ex- 
pense and personal inconvenience, 
collected together these pious fellows to 
express in suitable terms my emotions 
upon this solemn but inspiring occa- 
You may kiss, if you wish, my 
garments ; they are, you will observe, 
clean —nay, new. I need not further 
impress upon you, I am sure, that 
your creditable aspirations in that 
direction have my warm sympathy, my 
entire approbation; meantime, how- 
ever, you will excuse me if I retire a 
short space to wrestle with my feelings 
upon a convenient tomb.’’ Which he 
finally does (it being pleasantly situated 
in the shade), and smokes a cigarette, 
while he listens with urbane conde- 
scension to a poor relation who has 
wriggled after him, and is becomingly 
abject. The great man’s virtues may 
be many, but I could wish he did not 
resemble a German book in having so 
bad an index to them ; for his broad, 
purple face on its bull’s neck, his slits 
of eyes with their shiny lids encased in 
folds of fat, his wide, upturned nose 
with huge splay nostrils, and his great 
red pouch of a mouth, do not speak an 
amiable or a continent gentleman. He 
is very fat, and dressed all in white ; 
his tall turban is twined round with 
what looks like an entire ball of string. 
Whether the amount of string round 
one’s turban indicates the amount of 
veneration one is to receive, or vice 
versd, I don’t know. He is good 
enough to converse with me a little in 
very decent French ; tells me with par- 
donable pride that his father was buried 
inside, and, with a sweep of his hand, 
that the whole thing is his own. This 
is impressive, anc I make as much haste 
as my French will allow to say so. 

Meantime, the body has disappeared 
inside the koubba, and in fact alto- 
gether, for there arises above the wail 
and singsong of the mourners, the clat- 
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ter of picks on the stone slabs and the 
grating of the shovel on the gritty floor. 
The whole company has seated itself on 
the ground, or the well, or the tombs, 
and is, I suppose, being truly thankful 
for what it is about to receive —at any 
rate it shows a lively sense of favors to 
come, and follows with considerable in- 
terest the movements of two lads with 
palmetto baskets. Ata signal from his 
irresponsible lordship the lads begin to 
distribute funeral baked meats to a fab- 
ulous amount ; flat loaves and dried figs 
principally. Everybody gets the hood 
of his burnous full of figs, and as many 
loaves as he can put away (in the lit- 
eral, not the figurative sense), but no 
one eats them on the spot. Our Mos- 
lem Francis with the pale face, I notice, 
gives all his bread to a gaunt old shadow 
in a tattered burnous, and throws the 
figs to the boys. Then the crowd grad- 
ually melts away. 

A day or two afterwards, on return- 
ing, I found the poor old lady distress- 
ingly present in the air. It is a pity 
they carry mechanism in funeral ar- 


rangements beyond the mourning. 
Here are small things, perhaps ; but 

this is a day of such ; one attains to a 

theory through an agglomeration of in- 


significant data. And it may be that 
the ardent Frenchman, enthusing as a 
matérialiste endurct in the columns of 
his favored news-sheet, over the grow- 
ing apathy of the Arabs of Algeria in 
religious matters, and the imminent 
prospects of a Franco-Arab materialistic 
brotherhood, would have pondered ere 
he wrote, had he wandered with me 
through the weedy, littered court, and 
watched the shrouded women gliding in 
to kiss the tombs and pray by the 
crumbling walls; still more, had he 
known the quiet Kabyles who dwelt 
there, and realized them as the steady 
holders of traditions, legends, faiths, 
hopes, ideals, in that passive, persistent 
way of theirs, so unobtrusive yet so im- 
mutable. For while the French have 
slid gaily off the rock of St. Peter, and 
are sporting in the blue waters or tread- 
ing the soft sands at its base, the Ka- 
byle clings like the stolid limpet he is 
to his weather-beaten boulder — which 
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is mainly of his own shaping —not 
fearing to climb, or to slide ; but shirk- 


ing the exercise and indifferent to the 
bait. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE VALLEY OF ROSES. 

Baas full of roses, baskets heavy with 
roses, carts laden with roses; roses, 
roses, a feast of roses, a surfeit of roses, 
if that is possible. The women stick 
roses in their long, braided hair, the 
men in their belts, the children pull 
them and play with them, and leave 
them on the road to die. 

There is rose-leaf jam to eat— very 
fresh and sweet it is —and there is rose- 
leaf syrup to drink. Every vase and 
vessel is full of roses; they drop on 
you from unexpected places; great 
bunches of bright pink heads lying on 
the ground admonish you as you walk ; 
you can make a bed of them if you will ; 
go to the granary — rosary I suppose it 
should be called—and there you will 
find as soft and sweet a couch as was 
ever laid in the Arabian Nights for 
Eastern princess to dream upon. 

This is how it came about that I saw 
such a multiplicity of roses. We ful- 
filled a long-cherished scheme and went 
to Kezanlik, the Valley of Roses, in the 
Balkans, once the famous rose-garden 
of Turkey. After many hesitations, in- 
quiries as to the road, inquiries as to the 
carriages, and finally as to the accommo- 
dation we might expect, I was persuaded 
to make another venture among the 
mountains, and early in June we started 
for Kezanlik vid Philippopolis. 

We spent a couple of days in the 
picturesque little capital of southern 
Bulgaria before setting out for Kalofer, 
where we had decided to break the 
journey in order to reach Kezanlik in 
the morning, and thus arrive in time to 
see the rose harvest. Rooms had been 
ordered for us in the Convent of Kalo- 
fer, and the ever-careful local authori- 
ties insisted that two policemen should 
ride by our carriage, a precaution taken 
merely to ensure our being well-treated 
by the villagers. 
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Kalofer lies about fifty miles to the | 
north-east of Philippopolis, just where 
the country begins to be mountainous, | 
and Kezanlik is a valley of the Hadju, | 
or big Balkans, which divide Bulgaria 
Proper from southern Bulgaria. Had | 
we driven from Sofia instead of taking 
the train to Philippopolis, we should 
have skirted the Balkans in almost a 
straight line to Kezanlik. 

The plain of Philippopolis is not so 
desolate as that of Sofia; rice-fields lie 
immediately outside the town, and occa- 
sional clumps of trees break the monot- 
ony of the landscape. The first part 
of our journey was uneventful; but 
towards midday the coachman, quick to 
observe symptoms of a coming storm, | 
urged his four horses to a gallop, and 
after a breathless race we reached the 
hahn of Mehala in time to escape the 
downpour. 

A wooden room, which had a general 
air of insecurity, was assigned to us ; it 
was built over the roof as an after- 
thought, and one side was entirely 
formed of windows. I am not fond of 





blue forked lightning at any time, and 
my relief may be imagined when the 
storm suddenly subsided. 

Bania was our next station, and there 
we turned off the main road and drove 
half a mile across the grass to visit 


the sulphur-baths. Opposite the bath- 
houses a refreshment-stall, displaying 
iced lemonade and every variety of 
sweet syrups, was set in the shadow of 
a cluster of hazel-trees. Women and 
children were lying under the trees, 
some sleeping, others smoking or sip- 
ping the red and yellow syrups out of 
glass tumblers. 

I went into the bath reserved for 
women, and after passing through an 
anteroom arranged like the ward of a 
hospital with beds on either side, I 
found myself standing on the ledge of 
the bath, beneath a dome and above a 
marble basin. The chatter and laugh- 
ter of the bathers as they dipped and 
splashed, mingled with the hissing noise 
of the hot, dark water, the fumes of 
which made the whole place damp and 
stifling. Some of the women rested on 
the broad ledge instead of in the ante-! 
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room ; and one dark-eyed, dark-haired 
girl, lying on a Turkish carpet wrapped 
in a loose scarlet garment, would have 
made a fit subject for one of Alma Ta- 
dema’s exquisite studies of Eastern life. 

It had grown very hot by the time 


|we started again, but we were not so 
much exposed to the sun as during the 


first part of the journey ; the arid plain 
lay behind us, the country was greener 
and fresher, and clumps of fine chest- 
nuts gave us occasional shade. The 
mountains, no longer a mass of grey 
heights with indistinct outline, revealed 
unexpected beauties —deep gorges and 
green ravines, from which the moun- 
tain stream sprang foaming over the 
rocks. Here the Balkans are wooded 
almost to the summit, and their over- 
hanging woods and winding paths made 
even an indolent traveller like myself 
long to explore and to discover. 

Towards evening we reached the vil- 
lage of Kalofer, buried amongst trees, 
half on the base of the hill, half in the 
valley. The convent stands above the 
village, and is in its turn overlooked by 
the monastery, a larger building situated 
higher on the side of the mountain. 
The grounds about the convent are cul- 
tivated by the sisters. A well-stocked 
kitchen-garden stretches to the left, 
while on a sunny side, sheltered by the 
mountains, but sloping to the valley, 
spread a great rose-field, the first I had 
seen. 

We were received in the courtyard of 
the convent by the mayor of the village, 
the head officers of the military garrison, 
and lastly, by our hostesses, the black- 
veiled, black-robed nuns. The former 
were upright and silent, the latter sim- 
ple and cordial ; and with the help of 
our Bulgarian servant, who interpreted 
between us, I soon became very friendly 
with the old lady superioress, and she 
even patted me on the shoulder, saying, 
‘*T am sure that you make a good lady 
to your husband.” 

The evening was so fine that after 
half an hour’s rest we strolled about 
outside, taking a narrow mountain-path 
at the back of the convent. After many 
curves and turns it led us above the 
rose-field, and we stood breathing in 
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the strong perfume of the roses and 
looking down the valley, where a stream 
curgled over the soft, rich earth. The 
place was silent and lonely, but not 
desolate, and as we turned away, the 
convent bells, sounding for evening 
service, rang out crisp and clear on the 
still air. 

Before supper the superioress showed 
us over the convent chapel, one of the 
prettiest orthodox chapels I have seen. 
The gold and silver decorations were 
tastefully distributed, and did not give 
the usual tawdry effect; and the em- 
broidered silks, reliquaries, and pictures 
all appeared to be of costly materials. 

We started again early next morning 
on the most enjoyable drive I have ever 
made. The sun was hot, but a light 
breeze biew in our faces, rippled the 
blue waters of the Tundja, and went 
singing through the great mountain for- 
ests beneath which we passed. Even 


the four horses seemed glad to be again 
in harness, and jingled their bells gaily, 
while the policemen indulged in little 
extra gallops backwards and forwards, 


though their doughty steeds had still 
many a mile to carry them. 

I was astonished at the massive stone 
bridges, well planned and well built, 
over which, however, our coachman 
elected to gallop at a break-neck pace, 
as though he expected them to crumble 
beneath us at every moment. Travel- 
ling in Bulgaria, one is often surprised 
in the wildest parts of the country by a 
substantial token of civilization, though 
I am obliged to admit that these bridges 
cannot be laid to the credit of the pres- 
ent active and progressive government, 
but remain as one of the good legacies 
left by the departed Turks, 

About half-way we stopped before a 
hahn to look at a distillery and rose-field, 
and were welcomed by the proprietor, 
who was also landlord of the inn. Seats 
were put for us behind the brazier, 
where it was not a little warm, and soon 
miniature cups of coffee were presented 
to us by his rosy-cheeked wife. 

In front of along shed six large cal- 
drons stood over the brazier, and into 
these vessels about a hundred pounds 
of roses were put with warm water. 
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The iron tubes through which the vapor 
escapes passed through a long tin re- 
ceptacle shapel like a trough, which 
was filled with cold water, and below 
which large glass bottles stood to re- 
ceive the first distillation. Three distil- 
lations are necessary before the oil of 
the rose appears. 

We were shown a small bottle into 
which the essence just distilled had 
been poured. The color is a rich deep 
gold, and the smell is strong, subtle, 
and penetrating, pleasant for the first 
instant, but soon producing a sense of 
giddiness and oppression in the head. 
It affects everything near it, and the 
perfume clings tenaciously even in the 
open air. The proprietors are secured 
from being cheated, as the peasants 
vannot endure the perfume they them- 
selves manufacture, and make no use 
of it whatever. It is sealed up in leaden 
bottles and sent to the great perfume 
emporiums in London and Paris, and a 
thousand different scents each have as 
their essence a few drops of this rich, 
thick oil. 

Interested though we were, it was so 
hot in the shed, and coffee made such 
an unrefreshing beverage on a June 
morning, that we were rather glad to 
escape from our kindly wayside host ; 
and laden with bunches of roses, we 
started, towards 10 A.Mm., on the last 
stage of our journey. 

We drove now under the shade of 
great chestnut and walnut trees ; but 
the woods were soon exchanged for rich 
pasture-land, where here and there « 
rose-garden broke the line of corn-fields, 
till at length we reached an open space 
where the roses usurped all the ground, 
and the unenclosed gardens stretched 
for miles on either side of us. 

The village of Kezanlik is much the 
same as the other Bulgarian villages 
I have seen—narrow streets, open 
booths, and low houses with painted 
balconies. Owing to the kind hospi- 
tality of Mr. Papazoulu we were not 
doomed to depend upon the meagre re- 
sources of the hotel, and towards twelve 
we drove into the courtyard of his 
massive and picturesque dwelling. The 
house was a large square building ; two 
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flights of steps led to the verandah on 
to which the hall door opened, and here 
our hostess cordially received us. 

The plan of the interior of the house 
was simple, and one constantly adopted 
in the East: a large, long room, in 
shape somewhat like the deck of a ship, 
formed the centre of the building, and 
all the other rooms opened out of it. 
This hall was used as dining-room, 
sitting-room, and on festive occasions, 
which are, I believe, of frequent occur- 
rence, as ball-room, for which latter 
purpose it was eminently suited. 

I was shown at once into a spacious, 
comfortable room on the left-hand side. 
The furniture was heavy and solid, a 
Persian rug lay on the floor, and the 
coverlet of the bed was richly embroid- 
ered ; yellow blinds softened the light 
of the midday sun, and bouquets of 
fresh roses, and a glass jug frosted with 
the cold of the water with which it had 
just been filled, were set on the broad 
window-sill. The colored prints on the 
walls, though not perhaps highly es- 
thetic, were in harmony with the sum- 
mer weather, and the warm, perfumed 
atmosphere of the room. A child with 
her apron full of roses smiled down on 
me from one wall, and on another white- 
clad maidens lay sleeping in a very 
fragile barque on very blue waters. 
After my disturbed night I was glad to 
follow their example ; I was soon sound 
asleep, and did not even dream of roses. 

A couple of hours later I woke in 
answer to the knocking of our Bulgarian 
cook, who informed me that every one 
was waiting in the hall, where break- 
fast was laid, and thither I repaired as 
quickly as possible. We sat at a round 
table with a great vase of roses set in 
the midst, and were waited on by a little 
girl in the folds of whose veil a knot of 
the inevitable roses was tastefully ar- 
ranged. I say “the inevitable roses” 
advisedly, for I can no longer defer 
confessing the melancholy truth that I 
was disappointed with the roses. 

I had looked eagerly forward to the 
novel sight of miles of ground covered 
with blossoming rose-trees. My imag- 
ination had revelled in a glorious confu- 
sion of color and an intoxication of 
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perfume, and I was cruelly undeceived 
by the stunted little bushes and small 
pink blossoms, which present no variety 
of size or hue, and are as like each other 
as green peas. In short, they are prac- 
tical, useful, money-making roses. 
Their destiny is to be boiled in an iron 
pot, and then in another form they 
travel north and south, east and west, 
and make themselves generally useful 
in different quarters of the globe. 

Breakfast over, we adjourned to a 
luxuriously fitted boudoir with delight- 
fully deep window-seats, in one of 
which I promptly established myself. 
Our host and my husband went out to- 
gether; but the weather had become 
cold and cloudy, and I was tired enough 
to be glad of an excuse for staying at 
home. My hostess and I exchanged 
bows and smiles ; as she was ignorant 
of French, and I quite incapable of 
conversing in Turkish or Bulgarian, we 
could do no more, and she left me to 
pursue her household avocations while 
I dawdled away the afternoon listening 
to the splashing of the fountain, and 
watching the busy inmates of the house 
as they passed to and fro across the 
court. 

The next morning we were walking 
among the rose-fields by six o’clock, 
and as the weather was dull and cloudy, 
we came in good time for the cutting of 
the roses, which had only just begun. 
We kept among the fields near the vil- 
lage, and these are all enclosed with 
quickset hedges and sheltered among 
the woods, much like the hop-fields in 
Sussex. We threaded our way through 
narrow lanes, coming now upon a corn- 
field, now upon a rose-field, the latter 
always on the more sunny and less ex- 
posed ground, and I thought how as- 
tonished an English farmer would be 
to see a garden of mere roses sheltered 
by the precious corn. 

Going through the village we met 
peasants driving carts filled with huge 
sacks, from which through a rent here 
and there peeped a rose, and in the 
lanes women carrying baskets full 
poised upon their heads, and children 
holding aprons and handkerchiefs filled 
with the bright pink blossoms. The 
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workers, especially the women, evi- 
dently enjoyed their toil, which, pic- 
turesque though it looks, could not be 
light ; for the most part they sang as 
they bent over the low bushes and 
snipped off the flowers as quickly as the 
eye could follow, with their deft brown 
fingers. I had never seen the native 
dress look to such advantage ; the white 
veils and chemisettes, heavily embroid- 
ered skirts, and the bright scarlet or 
orange aprons, harmonized here as they 
failed to do in the barren plains of 
Sofia ; but perhaps the finer forms and 
clearer skins of the women were the 
real explanation of the difference. 
They smiled as we passed, and many 
came forward to offer bunches of roses, 
all with roses pinned in their veils and 
stuck in their broad woollen sashes. 
We accepted their offerings, though we 
could not express our thanks, and they 
stared at me, pulled at my straw hat, 
gingerly touched the poppies in it, and 
then went back laughing to their work. 

After wandering for some time among 
the lanes we turned homewards, and 
on our way visited our host’s rose-field, 
which was enclosed with a high wall 
like an English kitchen-garden. We 
went into the shed where his roses were 
stored ; they lay in masses on the floor, 
spread out to prevent them from being 
crushed, but still nearly a foot deep. 

What a rich, pink, sweet couch they 
made, all the heads lying together, not 
a green leaf to be seen, and the per- 
fume of these fragrant, fresh-culled 
blossoms was not so strong as to be op- 
pressive ! 

Very different was the atmosphere of 
the other storeroom which we visited 
after breakfast, where the precious attar 
of roses was kept in a huge iron safe. 
The air was so heavy with the scent 
that I could hardly bear it, and when 
Mr. Papazoulu took out the bottles I 
retired precipitately and contemplated 
them from a distance. The bottles 
were large and flat, the shape of an 
ordinary hunting-flask, and sealed. He 
said that he sold the smaller ones at 
£200, £300, and £500, while he valued 
one large one at £1,000. When kept 
perfectly free of air, the essence is said 
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to last unimpaired so long as eighty 
years. 

In the afternoon Madame S——, the 
charming niece of Madame Papazoulu, 
and wife of the minister of finance, 
paid us a visit, and towards evening we 
drove to the village of Shipka. It had 
rained during the day, and the mellow 
evening sunlight made the damp leaves 
and grass shine, and bathed the valley 
in a warm glow of light. We took 
a circuitous path, and drove slowly 
through the thick underwood and over | 
the grass, where bluebells, cowslips, 
and many familiar wild flowers grew to- 
gether, with some that were new to me ; 
and then emerging from the wood, took 
a narrow, zigzag path which led below 
a little village built in the hollow of the 
hill, and past a stream where, from the 
bank opposite, the red fires of a dis- 
tillery gleamed luridly through the 
trees ; they shone on the bright gar- 
ments and massive ornaments of the 
women weaving by the water, and on 
the quaint figures of the children climb- 
ing in the hazel-trees for nuts. We 
paused here for a moment, and then 
followed our silvery path until it was 
lost in the valley, and we came in sight 
of the famous Shipka Pass. 

It was this pass which Gourko held 
in August, 1877, against the repeated 
assaults of Suleiman Pasha, and it was 
here that the Turks suffered perhaps 
their most disastrous defeat ; for had 
they been able to regain possession of 
these passes—the gates to southern 
Bulgaria —the Russians would have 
been unable to continue their opera- 
tions in the north of the country. The 
fatal and inexplicable error made by 
Suleiman Pasha, in trying to seize the 
enemy’s position on the heights by a 
direct attack on their front, and thus 
exposing his men to the fire of the Rus- 
sians, while they were struggling to 
scale the rocks, was one of a whole 
series of errors and misfortunes which 
appear to have been as inexcusable as 
they were disastrous. The Russians 
held their position till, in January, 
1878, the battle of Shenova gave them 
a final victory, followed by the capitula- 
tion of the Turks under Vessil Pasha. 
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From the village of Shipka we drove 
to the forest of Shenova, and I felt 
grateful to the Russians for having 
spared the giant walnut-trees ; indeed 
nowhere does this rich valley show 
traces of rough usage, and it is difficult 
to realize that only a decade of years 
has passed since it was the scene of 
such momentous conflicts. 

The next morning the pleasant mo- 
notony of our lives—TI already felt as 
though we had been living for weeks in 
this rose-girt haven—was agreeably 
interrupted by the arrival of two friends 
from Sofia. 

Like ourselves they were in exuber- 
ant spirits, they had thoroughly enjoyed 
the journey, borne with philosophy the 
night at Kalofer, and were now eagerly 
looking forward to ascending historic 
heights, and to making the most of 
their brief holiday. 

We arranged to pass the afternoon 
together, and decided on an expedition 
to Shipka ; but the weather, which dis- 
poses too often of human designs, did 
not smile on ours. All the morning the 
clouds had been gathering in threaten- 
ing masses, and early in the afternoon 
the rain began to fall heavily. Some 
serious-minded person proposed whist, 
and we settled to a game; but when 
the weather cleared, which it did in a 
couple of hours, a wish for tea was 
found to be the predominant feeling of 
the party. Tea over, Herr von —— and 
my husband, feeling they had no longer 
a rational excuse for staying at home, 
sallied forth on a wet walk, while Mon- 
sieur de and I embarked on a game 
of chess with our host, and were speed- 
ily routed with great slaughter. 

The plan of visiting Shipka was not 
abandoned, and it was decided that the 
men should start at five o’clock the 
following morning for the pass, and 
that I should join them at the village 
for breakfast. 

Mr. Papazoulu had foretold fair 
weather, and his prognostications 
proved true. To compensate for the 
wet afternoon and night, all nature’s 
influences on this last morning of our 
stay combined to make our regrets more 
poignant by bathing this enchanted val- 
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ley in the peculiarly glorious sunshine 
which follows a storm. 

There was exhilaration in the light, 
crisp air ; a golden haze hung over the 
rain-bedewed valley, and the wet rose- 
buds opening their hearts to the sun, 
air with their heavy 


perfumed the 
sweetness. 

The women were singing in the rose- 
fields and the birds were singing in the 
woods, and the meek buffaloes were 
slowly drawing the creaking carts over 
the damp grass, while here and there 
some privileged yoke-fellow spread his 
huge limbs in a cool, marshy spot. The 
corn-fields showed little sign of hav- 
ing been injured by the rain, and in 
their deep yellow depths nestled great 
bunches of scarlet poppies, beside which 
our English poppies would pale. The 
blue, star-iike flower which grows here 
in abundance appeared in millions at 
our feet, and the wild sweet-peas made 
a trailing border by the rose-fields. The 
grove of walnut-trees through which we 
had come showed shadowy and green 
behind us, while before us rose the 
mountains, above whose rugged peaks 
the fleecy clouds hung lightly. 

General excitement prevailed at the 
village on my arrival, and there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
gentlemen were still on the mountain 
or had reached the mayor’s house, where 
breakfast was prepared. Finally, with 
a large escort of villagers, I reached a 
house somewhat superior to the rest, 
and was welcomed at the door by : 
pleasant-faced woman with a train of 
children at her side. She showed me 
into a plank-lined room with seats round 
the walls and a long table in the middle, 
and I was rather dismayed to find that 
the preparations for breakfast consisted 
of ‘‘ roses and wine.”’ 

I had not to wait long before the 
gentlemen joined me. They were 
equally enthusiastic about their expedi- 
tion, and hungry for their breakfast. 

They had found a herd of camels 
camped on the mountain, and they said 
it was impossible to imagine anything 
more picturesque. The women and 
children gather in front of their tents, 
the drivers with their flocks, and the 
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camels with their young grazing on the 
mountain-side. 

Raki or mastich, a strong white liquor 
which in Bulgaria takes the place of 
whiskey in Ireland or Scotland, though 
hardly drunk so generally, was handed 
round before breakfast. After break- 
fast, which consisted of more substan- 
tial fare than I had been led to expect, 
— vegetable soup, chicken, well cooked 
with white sauce, the peculiar soft 
cheese of the country, and Turkish cof- 
fee, — we visited the chapel, which had 
been nearly destroyed by the war, and 
for which the pope or priest, a pale- 
faced, timid-looking man, was trying to 
make a collection in order to have it 
renewed. It was with considerable re- 
luctance that we started on the drive 
homewards ; but there was no time to 
be lost, as we wished to reach Kalofer 
before dark. 

It was midday when we reached Ke- 
zanlik; and an hour afterwards our 
friend the coachman, with his cap well 
on one side, and his scarlet sash strapped 
tightly across a clean white shirt, his 
short fur coat open, and a cigarette in 
his mouth, drove his four horses up to 
Mr. Papazoulu’s door, followed by two 
mounted policemen. 

We bade good-bye to our kind host 
and hostess with great regret; and, 
laden with bouquets of roses and a great 
jar of rose-leaf jam presented to us by 
the pretty sister of our cavass, we clat- 
tered down the rough paving-stones of 
the high street, casting many regretful 
looks back at the house where we had 
been welcomed with such cordial hospi- 
tality. 

We spent the night at Kalofer, and 
early the next morning started for Ba- 
nia, and from thence, taking a road on 
our left, branched off to Hisser, thus 
lengthening our drive by three or four 
hours. 

We reached Hisser under a broiling 
sun; and as there is no more shade to 
be got in or outside the town than there 
is at Sofia, I soon abandoned Roman re- 
mains and mineral baths to my husband, 
and took refuge in a most presentable 
inn boasting the only garden in the 
place. 

LIVING AGE, 
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Hisser is a clean-looking little town 
with dusty white roads and houses 
painted white; and the towels and 
linen hanging out of every window, and 
the dolce far niente look of the people, 
sitting at their doors or lounging about 
near the baths, gave it a general air of 
cleanliness and repose. The mineral 
baths ought to be an element of future 
wealth —sulphur, alum, soda, all of 
which have been thoroughly tested and 
approved by Continental doctors — and, 
indeed, if civilization advances as rap- - 
idly during the next few years as it has 
been advancing in the immediate past, 
Hisser will probably become a summer 
resort not alone for Bulgarians. Of the 
Roman remains, two great archways 
are certainly worth seeing ; the arch of 
one is standing, and the partially ruined 
walls of the other measure about six 
feet in breadth. But I know that I am 
not worthy of the subject ; only insome 
moods can I get up an enthusiasm for 
‘¢ remains,’ they have always oppressed 
me. I like beginnings better than end- 
ings, and the plans for new baths would 
have interested me more than the relics 
of old walls—at least such was my 
humor at Hisser. 

Towards four o’clock we started 
again; and as I looked at the great. 
dusty plain stretching before us far as 
the eye could reach, my spirit sank and 
I felt that our idyl was over — we were 
reaching the plain of Philippopolis, 
soon to be changed for that of Sofia, 
where sun and dust reign supreme. 
The land of roses and spreading trees, 
cool breezes and mountain streams, lay 
far behind us, and our sojourn there 
already belonged to the past. 

It will always be a bright and pleas- 
ant memory. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY ON THE 
BOTLETLI RIVER, N’GAMILAND. 
Our first care on the morning of 
July 9, 1890, after our overnight arrival 
at the Botletli, was to shoot some ducks 
for dinner. The wagons toiling labori- 
ously in our rear would not strike the 
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river for a couple of days, and we had 
ridden on with scant supplies — some 
coffee, meal, and sugar comprising our 
outfit. Arrived at the river-bank, we 
had small difficulty in securing two 
couples of the yellow-billed duck (geel- 
bec of the colonists, Anas flavirostris 
of scientists), which we found here of 
great size, fat, and in splendid condi- 
tion. We noticed also numbers of that 
showy bird the Egyptian goose, and of 
the Cape wigeon (Mareca capensis), and 
crested coot (Fulica cristata). We had 
little difficulty in getting to the water’s 
edge, as the reeds had been burnt down 
to stumps. Proceeding a little farther 
up stream, along the now dry mud- 
banks, we presently noted a knot of 
those most singular and beautiful birds, 
the African jacana (Parra africana). 
These birds are usually placed by natu- 
ralists between the snipes and rails, but 
as a fact they partake more of the nature 
of the latter than the former, the head 
in particular being distinctly rail-like. 
Their general coloring is of a brilliant 
shining chestnut ; the throat and front 
of the neck are spotless white, which is 
separated from the stomach by a shin- 
ing golden-yellow gorget, which imparts 
a remarkable effect ; below that being 
a darkish streak. There is a curious 
bare patch of bright blue skin between 
the base of the bill and the top of the 
head, which, however, fades greatly 
after death. The body is lightly framed 
and the dark-green legs are long and 
stilty. The average length of the bird 
is from nine to eleven inches, the fe- 
males being larger than the males. 
Viewed at a distance, these light-framed 
birds appear to be actually running 
upon the surface of the water ; a closer 
approach shows that they are merely 
perambulating the thin film of weed 
and vegetation which often lies upon 
the river. Their feet, the most singu- 
lar part about them, are manifestly 
designed exactly for this dainty method 
of progression, the toes being slender, 
spreading, and extraordinarily elongate. 
I shot a pair of these beautiful water- 
fowl this morning. and afterwards 
brought home the skins of two or three 
good specimens. The river was low, 





and I waded waist-deep to recover my 
birds ; if I had then known more of the 
fierceness and voracity of the Botletli 
crocodiles, I should have hesitated a 
good many times before doing so. As 
we sauntered along the banks we came 
upon numerous heads of a species of 
barbel (Glanis siluris, mosala of the na- 
tives) which swarms in the Botletli. 
These fish grow to large size, and are 
preyed upon by natives and raptorial 
birds alike. So thick were the fish in 
some places that when we fired a gun 
the whole pool appeared to be a mass of 
them; they leaped desperately over 
one another in their anxiety to escape, 
reminding one much of a school of por- 
poises. I watched one day a number of 
natives spearing barbel. Having first 
made sure of the absence of crocodiles, 
they entered the pool in a line, and 
feeling their way delicately with arms 
uplifted, thrust as often as they moved 
a fish. Every now and again an arm 
would suddenly descend and a fish 
would be struck, and then would occur 
a scrimmage till it was secured and 
brought to bank. Oftener than not the 
fish would be missed. Among the men 
were some boys, and it was intensely 
amusing to see little fellows with tiny 
assegai8S entering fully into the sport, 
although sometimes almost up to their 
necks in water. 

Having secured enough ducks for 
the day, we strolled back to the camp. 
From the rising ground on which we 
stood we had a fine prospect of the 
country round. Looking across the 
river, the view was a typical one. To 
the right the dense reed-beds extended 
apparently for miles upon miles, cover- 
ing the vast tract of marsh in which the 
Botletli loses itself. In front the reeds 
had been partially cleared by burning, 
but upon its farther bank they were 
thick again; beyond stretched a flat 
plain in apparently limitless expanse. 

Here and there along the river, mark- 
ing its course very plainly upon the 
opposite bank, grew tall palm-irees. 
These, and the hot expanse of yellow 
plain running into the far-off distance, 
brought irresistibly to mind one’s child- 
hood impressions of a flat and burning 
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Africa —impressions which are com- 
pletely dispelled among the rugged 
mountains and stern magnificence of 
much of the southern part of the conti- 
nent. 

Behind us, not very far off, lay one 
of the huge salt-pans of this region ; 
beyond that again open plains extended 
until checked by the waterless bush 
and forest of the North Kalahari, about 
half a day’s ride to the southward. We 
shot two pelicans during the day — one 
with a charge of No. 5 shot, a lucky 
chance, the other with the rifle. When 
brought down they are enormous. One, 
which I afterwards shot and _ photo- 
graphed, measured from wing to wing 
nine feet eight inches. A wild goose 
when shot comes to earth with a good 
solid clump; a pelican falls with far 
greater effect. 

The wagons did not appear until the 
night of July 10. The oxen had had 
nearly three days and nights’ severe 
trek without water, and needed rest. 
We therefore devoted the 11th to a 
day’s barter with the natives. We had 
by this time exhausted the supply of 
corn for our horses and required more. 
The large wagon was unpacked, there- 
fore, and trading goods were got out. 
At first my companion and I thought 
the whole business immensely amusing. 
We had round us a dense throng of 
men, women, and children, Makalakas, 
Motetis, and others, all provided with 
mealies and Kaffir corn in every con- 
ceivable receptacle —skin-bags, cala- 
bashes, baskets, skin-cloaks, etc. We 
exhibited our wares—such as gaudy 
cotton handkerchiefs, clasp knives, per- 
cussion caps, powder, lead, blankets, 
and so on, and then began a regular 
scrimmage of competition. After much 
gesticulation, laughter, and bawling, we 
established, by the aid of Joseph, our 
interpreter, a standard of value —so 
much corn for a teepa (knife), so much 
for a toqui (handkerchief), and so on, 
and our empty sacks soon began to fill. 
It was a most entertaining spectacle, 
and Dove and I laughed till we cried 
again over the financial squabbles and 
misunderstandings with our black 
friends. 
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After two hours of this sort of trattic, 
under a hot sun, and amid a throng of 
excited and perspiring natives, the thing 
began to pall a little. We therefore 
deputed David, our head-driver, to con- 
tinue the trade ; and by two o’clock, 
when we had filled four or five sacks, 
the price of corn had risen, and trade 
was practically at an end. 

Owing, I suppose, to the strong fe- 
male influence, toquis went off decid- 
edly the best, teepas next ; then came 
copper caps, powder, and lead. We 
only sold one Kaffir blanket, which was 
bought by a native gentleman for half 
a sovereign, ihe only piece of money in 
all this country, with which he was 
ludicrously anxious to part. 

Dove and I had our midday meal, sit- 
ting, as we always did, at our little 
table under shadow of the big wagon, 
surrounded by a dense throng of admir- 
ing natives. We dispensed bread and 
jam to the picaninnies amid much ap- 
plause. The old headman here —a 
Makalaka — turned up during the morn- 
ing with a lion skin, which he wanted 
to trade. Eventually we secured it for 
about the value of 12s. 6d., and having 
regaled the old fellow with coffee, and 
made him presents of powder, lead, 
and coffee, in return for a goat which 
he had sent us, we separated. Tobacco, 
of which we had brought a large sup- 
ply, we found of no value here. All 
the natives along the Botletli grow to- 
bacco, which they cure in a rude way —. 
for snuffing purposes only —and man- 
ufacture when wet into small, pyra- 
midal lumps. The way these people 
snuff is amazing. They take it till the 
tears stream down their cheeks, with 
manifest enjoyment, and they employ a 
flat piece of polished iron turned up at 
the end and embossed with neat pat- 
terns, as a means of clearing away su- 
perfluous tears. In this same manner 
this flat kind of spoon, which always 
hangs upon the breast, takes the place 
of a pocket-handkerchief. 

The horses and oxen were disturbed 
this night, and we found spoor of a lion 
within one hundred yards of our wagons 
in the morning. We broke camp next 
day and trekked away up the river, 
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reaching T’Kom, a small Makoba vil- 
lage of a dozen huts, on the 15th. At 
a reedy pan of water near T’Kom, I 
shot a pair of tiny bee-eaters (Merops 
erythropterus), whose diminutive size 
and lively coloring render them notable 
even among this beautiful family. 
These birds are fairly plentiful in reedy 
places along the Botletli and round 
Lake N’Gami, but I have never seen 
them in South Bechuanaland, the 
Transvaal, or Cape Colony. The hue 
of the back and upper parts is green ; 
the throat and chin are a full rich yel- 
low ; to this succeed, before the breast 
is reached, a narrow band of bright 
blue, a tiny line of white, another of 
black, and a patch of chestnut, the 
whole forming a most perfect bit of col- 
oring. When I had them both in my 
hand, I could not sufficiently admire the 
gem-like beauty of these birds. We 
skinned these diminutive creatures next 
night by the lantern, after a long day’s 
hunting ; they were a difficult task, but 
their skins well repaid the trouble we 
were put to. 

On the 14th, having seen spoor of 
wildebeest, Burchell’s zebra, gemsbok, 
springbok, and koodoo, mostly trekking 
across the flats to the river, we were up 
very early and in the saddle. Dove 
shot a heavy springbok ram just after 
daybreak ; I saw, shortly after, an old, 
solitary blue wildebeest, in thick bush, 
but only got a snapshot and missed him. 
Afterwards we rode across a.other 
saltpan, on the spoor of roan antelope, 
but failed to come up with them. It 
was the prettiest sight in the world to 
witness the pronken (pranks) of the 
springbok on the dazzling expanse of 
the pan. They frolicked, cantered, 
trotted with heads low and a peculiar 
mincing gait, then leaped high in air, 
displaying the snowy blaze of hair upon 
their croups, and altogether made 
charming pictures of themselves. 

On the 16th we rode out from our 
outspan near T’Kom, and, guided by 
some Bushmen, sighted a troop of blue 
wildebeest about three-quarters of an 
hour after sunrise. They were mostly 
cows and three-quarter-grown calves, 
and, going straight away, ran at a tre- 
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mendous pace, pointing for the bush on 

the far side of the plain. The veldt 
was Villainous hereabouts, soft and full 
of holes, and I got two falls to start 
with. Dove after a long, stern chase 
broke the leg of a cow at two or three 
hundred yards, and after a long gallop 
| -for these beasts go almost as well on 
three legs as four—secured her. For 
|a cow she had a good head. Rejoining 
him later on we left the Bushmen to 
skin and cut her up, and pushed on 
after the troop. We sighted them 
again, but they were extremely wild, 
and, led by a small troop of zebras 
which had meanwhile joined them, 
they went right away and made good 
their sanctuary in the bush. We 
reached camp at four, loaded up with 
meat, after being ten hours in the sad- 
dle, and after supper and oceans of 
tea, turned into our wagons at seven 
o’clock P.M. 

The plain here is immense. It ex- 
tends along the river bank for four or 
five days’ journey, and is fringed to the 
south and west by the North Kalahari 
bush, in which much of the game finds 
shelter. Wildebeest and zebra cannot 
exist without water for months to- 
gether, as can giraffe, gemsbok, and 
eland. They cross the flats after dark 
and drink at the river most nights. At 
early morning they are to be found feed- 
ing on the plain, and, when chased, in- 
variably betake themselves to the bush 
and forest. The plain is crescent- 
shaped, and at its broadest point takes 
the best part of a day to cross on 
horseback at walking pace. In the 

yaterless forest of which I have spoken 
numbers of giraffe wander compara- 
tively undisturbed. To get near them, 
we had either to cross the flat, sleep at 
the edge of the bush, and hunt next day, 
our horses thus being the best part of 
two days without water, or send the 
light wagon across loaded up with 
water, by which means we could hunt 
two days consecutively. To do this, 
however, the oxen had to return to the 
river and thence be driven back to take 
the wagon to camp. All this created 
no small amount of hard work — in- 
deed, to hunt successfully nowadays in 
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South Africa, hard work and hard con- 
dition are essential. Still the reward 
was well worthy of the toil, and the 
downfall of a tall giraffe, or an old blue 
wildebeest bull with a good head, or a 
handsome zebra or still handsomer 
lechwé ram, well repaid one for long, 
fatiguing rides under a burning sun and 
over scorching, shadeless plains. It 
was near the bush on the far side of the 
flats from T’Kom, that our best day 
with giraffe was scored on the return 
journey. Dove was then laid up with 
a broken rib, sustained in a wildebeest 
hunt, and I had with me Joseph, our 
Palachwe boy, as after-rider. We were 
lucky enough to surprise a troop of 
nineteen giraffe feeding just outside the 
forest, and driving three-fourths of 
them out into the open, we shot two 
each, after a most exciting run, into 
which our horses entered with as much 
zest and eagerness as ourselves. 

On the 17th, our wagons still standing 
near T’Kom, my companion and I sal- 
lied out on foot for a long day’s tramp 
by the river. We sighted some lechwé 


(Cobus leché), a rare kind of water- 
buck, only found on the river systems 
of South Central Africa, and, after 
wading middle deep through a lagoon, 
concealed ourselves on a sort of island 
on which grew palm-trees, expecting 
the Bushmen to drive the buck towards 


us. The lechwé, however, declined to 
be driven, and escaped. In the after- 
noon Dove shot two springbok on the 
way home, I some duck at the lagoon, 
having exchanged my rifle for a fowl- 
ing-piece which my Bushman carried. 
The river was rising rapidly up here, 
flooding the country round and forming 
great lagoons upon which thousands of 
wild fowl disported themselves. The 
quantity of bird-life gathered on these 
waters was astounding ; they literally 
covered the water in places, and the 
babel of chattering, quacking, and gab- 
bling was almost ludicrous. 

We reached camp after a long, hot day 
of seven and a half hours on foot and 
without water. There was water in 
plenty it is true, but so full of decayed 
vegetable matter that we preferred to 
do without it. David had also been 
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down to the river and had stalked and 
bagged a lechwé ewe; the females of 
this species unfortunately are hornless, 
and are of little use except for the skin, 
the flesh of this, and indeed all water- 
loving antelopes, being as a rule very 
unpalatable. 

Having fairly reached the game coun- 
try we had now and for long after any 
quantity of meat for ourselves, our men, 
and dogs, not omitting Bushmen and 
other hangers-on. 

It is very amusing as well as interest- - 
ing to watch the men at night gathered 
round the camp fire, discussing their 
food, exchanging witticisms, and relat- 
ing tales and adventures to one another. 
My comrade and I sat apart at our own 
fire a little way off, where, however, we 
could observe all that was passing. 
Whoever had accompanied us hunting 
during the day would relate faithfully 
every particle of sport. How the baas 
(master) did this, shot that, galloped 
this way or that way, or was thrown or 
missed his shot; the whole accompa- 
nied by a running fire of commentary 
from hiscompanions. Then they would 
begin to yarn themselves. Patshalaan, 
our second driver and hunter, was 
great at narrative. Ie spoke very rap- 
idly and usually had thrilling tales of 
adventure and of terror to unfold. He 
accompanied his tales with copious ac- 
tion, his eyes rolled, his naturally high 
voice rose to a shrill scream at exciting 
points, and the perspiration poured 
from his face. Every now and again 
Dove or I would call out to Joseph to 
interpret the choicest bits for us. I 
usually took my chair later on and sat 
by the big fire, entering into the men’s 
talk, and obtaining in this way very in- 
teresting information. I, in my turn, 
was frequently catechised, and had to 
endeavor to explain such mysteries as 
Cape Town, the ocean, steamship life, 
and England. It was far more difficult 
than it sounds to impart any adequate 
idea of these things to men, shrewd 
indeed after their lights, but most of 
whom had never been farther south 
than the Limpopo River. 

Our next halting place, reached July 
18, was at Masinya’s Kraal, the village 
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of a tribe of Bakurutse people, tribu- 
tary to Khama. As we intended hunt- 
ing for a week here, we formed a capital 
outspan, having both wagons drawn up 
under the shade of a big camel-thorn- 
tree, on rising ground about half a mile 
from the village. Masinya’s itself is a 
poor collection of reed huts, surrounded 
by the usual tall fences or kotlas, also 
of reeds. I suppose the population 
barely exceeds two hundred. Here, as 
we wished to fill the rest of our corn 
sacks, we had another half-day’s barter, 
and the scenes I have before described 
were repeated. I took several photo- 
graphs at this place, some of which 
turned out well. The Bakurutse corn 
bins were full to overflowing, and we 
had small trouble in getting what we 
required at very moderate rates. We 
obtained also in the way of trade some 
good curios, otter skins, hippopotami 
teeth, strips of hippo skin two inches 
thick, for whips, and other odds and 
ends. It is not often that a wagon 
passes up the Botletli, and the anxiety 
of these poor people to acquire the most 
elementary articles of trade was really 
touching. I had some trouble to get 
one of the girls to stand to be photo- 
graphed — eventually a_bright-colored 
cotton handkerchief worked the miracle 
for me. The lady who thus honored 
me with a sitting from among a score of 


giggling damsels was quite overcome by 
the magnificence of the handkerchief 
(price, in Mafeking, 4}d.). Next morn- 
ing she sent me a bowl of Kaflir corn 
as a present, to which I replied by a 
quantity of bread and jam as she sat 
near me at dinner-time. Another morn- 
ing she brought me a bowl of Kaffir-corn 
porridge. I had to be very diplomatic 
over this. I tasted a mouthful, and 
then, as I had springbok-fry for break- 
fast — a far preferable dish — I watched 
my opportunity, and when the lady’s 
back was turned, gave the stuff to my 
boys to eat, a plan I had to adopt on 
other occasions. When we left this 
outspan I presented the fair creature 
with some needles, cotton, and a thim- 
ble, the whole of which I grieve to say 
were annexed instantly by her very 
disreputable-looking father. Dove and 
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I used to hold levées from our wagon- 
boxes, exhibiting looking-glasses and 
other amusing trifles to never-wearying 
eyes. The odd grimaces and remarks 
made by these girls and children on see- 
ing their own astonished images in the 
glass made us roar with laughter. An 
exhibition of photographs of my wife 
and children never failed to bring down 
the house. 

All the Bakurutse women have a very 
unpleasant habit of shaving the head, 
leaving only a small, circular patch of 
wool upon the crown. This they oil 
and pull out in kinks, so that it lies in a 
kind of circular fringe upon the top ol 
the head. They are not, with some 
few exceptions, a good-looking race ; 
but many of them are tall and well set 
up. In fact, we noticed all along the 
Botletli that the people as a whole, 
whether Makalaka, Moteti, Bakurutse, 
Makoba, or Batauana, were strong, 
hardy, and well-developed. It is possi- 
ble that fever, which kills a good many, 
takes off the weakly and leaves the 
strong. It must be remembered, too, 
that all these people are well nurtured ; 
they grow excellent crops of mealies 
and Kaffir corn, as well as pumpkins, 
melons, and tobacco ; they have plenty 
of milk, and the river and the velit 
supply them with fish and game. The 
lot of these Lake River people in truth 
is a far happier one than that of the 
teeming thousands of poor in our own 
great cities. They have perennial sun- 
shine, a fire when they need it, and 
plenty to eat and drink. Of late years 
they have been little vexed by war. 
Small wonder then that these Africans 
are merry and light-hearted. I gath- 
ered from Masinya that his sept, the 
Bakurutse, were in old days a not un- 
important branch of the Bechuana peo- 
ple, allied if I remember right to the 
Bamangwato. Many years ago, how- 
ever, they became broken by wars, and 
have since sunk to a mere clan or sept, 
tributary to Khama. So sunken are 
they, indeed, in the tribal scale that the 
Bamangwato appear to rank them very 
much with the Vaal-pens (Grey-bellies), 
a Boer term of opprobrium used all over 
western South Africa to indicate the 
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broken people, otherwise known as 
Bakalahari, who exist in a semi-slavery 
throughout the desert. The granaries 
of these people are worthy of note. 
They consist of huge, urn-shaped re- 
ceptacles made of strong and _ beauti- 
fully plaited grass, standing about four 
feet high, and are perfectly. weather- 
proof. When filled with grain the top 
is fastened up with clay, and collections 
of several of these curious granaries are 
inclosed in thorn fences close to the 
village. A springbok wounded by one 
of us yesterday was brought in this day 
by our Bushmen. 

As usual we were awake at ear 
dawn on the morning of July 19, ana, 
hearing the “honk, honk” of geese 
among the trees close by, we soon bun- 
died into our clothes and sallied out. 
Close to this outspan, lying among a 
grove of giraffe acacia trees, was a fine 
vley or lagoon, fed by the river, and 
now rapidly rising. From this some 
Egyptian geese had paid us avisit. We 
had no trouble in securing a brace be- 
tween us, and then Dove, having also 
shot a couple of duck, we breakfasted. 


These geese rather astonished us by 
settling in trees, a fact in natural his- 
tory we were not prepared for. 

We rode down to the river —about a 
mile away —after breakfast, to try for 


a lechwé. We had a day of exciting 
sport, but of rather unlucky incident. 
The result was one ram ; as a matter of 
right we should have had two at least, 
the crocodiles robbing us of another. 
We had with us two Bakurutse, who 
led us straight down to an angle of the 
river, where we could see a small troop 
of lechwé feeding not far from the 
reeds. Spreading out a little, we grad- 
ually closed up, and galloping on hard, 
flat, alluvial ground, got right among 
them. Jumping off we fired at about 
fifty yards, and each hit a buck hard. 
Dove’s, a fine ram, fell to the shot, but 
was quickly up and tearing away for the 
river about two hundred yards distant. 
Following up quickly with the hunters, 
they saw the ram stagger and fall again 
at the water’s edge, and felt sure of 
their quarry. The lechwé, however, 
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into the river, where he stood, evidently 
very sick, up to his neck in water. 


| The Bakurutse ran in to finish him, and 


were just in the act of thrusting their 
assegais into him, when with a mighty 
swirl of the water a crocodile snapped 
away the buck from under their very 
noses, and dragged him below the sur- 
face. As Dove said, the two hunters 
came flying from the water in a very 
panic of fright, and their danger had 
no doubt been very great. They saw 
neither crocodile nor lechwé again. 
While this scene was enacting, I was 
following the other weunded buck, 
which, however, swam a lagoon and 
escaped into the reed beds. 

We hit off a troop of fine rams a little 
later near a chain of lagoons, and, driv- 
ing them in front of us towards the 
mainland, forced them across some 
shallows, through which they plunged 
amid showers of spray, diamond-tinted 
by the strong sunlight. After much 
manceuvring and several shots, by one 
of which a buck was hit, we forced two 
old rams on to a tongue of open flat, 
and tried our hardest to drive them right 
away from the river towards our camp, 
and run them down. We raced them 
for two miles on end and found them 
possessed of extraordinary speed and 
bottom. They ran and carried them- 
selves much like red-deer, occasionally 
bounding into the air in gallant fashion. 
We did our best to prevent them 
gaining their point — another patch of 
reedy marsh — but just failed. One of 
the two rams left wounded this morn- 
ing was secured later on, and the head 
brought into camp by the Bakurutse. 

The lechwé (Cobus leché) is a stout, 
handsome antelope, as big and heavy 
again as a good fallow buck, carrying a 
handsome, well-rounded head, and hav- 
ing a very thick coat of bright, yellow- 
ish-brown hair. All the water-bucks 
are distinguished by this thickness of 
coat, but the lechwé and its first cousin, 
the still rarer situtunga (Speke’s ante- 
lope), are further distinguished by the 
elongated feet and the bare patch of 
dark, smooth skin (uncovered with hair 
as in other antelopes), lying between 


struggled to his feet again and plunged ‘the hoof and the dew-claws. The horns, 
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borne only by the male, are stout, 
strongly annulated almost to the tips, 
and incline first backward then forward 
to the points. When first surprised, 
they will trot slowly, carrying the head 
very low down in a most uncouth man- 
ner, but when in full gallop, the horns 
are laid back and the head carried very 
gallantly. At present, I believe, no 
specimen of the lechwé has been brought 
alive to Europe. They are the most 
tenacious of life of all the antelopes ; 


|goose (Plectropterus gambensis). 


they carry away wounds that would in- | 


sure collapse to much larger game, and 
when seized: bellow like a lusty calf. 
Although they always betake themselves 
to water and reeds when pursued, they 
rarely face the open river, and the ram 
first wounded by Dove in the morning, 
must have been sore put to it to have 
tempted fate and the crocodiles. 

Next morning we strolled about the 
vlei near camp, shooting ducks and 
geese, and admiring the many beautiful 
forms of bird life. Close to our outspan 
were to be found, among the trees or by 
the water, rollers of two kinds (Coracias 
nevia and Coracias caudata), hornbills, 
Riippell’s parrots, woodpeckers, shrikes, 
kingfishers, francolins, many kinds of 
finches, and innumerable water fowl. 
There are many black and white king- 
fishers (Ceryle rudis) about our lagoon. 
This neatly plumaged bird, with its 
black and white body, silvery breast 
and stomach (the breast marked by two 
jetty collars) and crested head, is, I 





think, quite the boldest fisherman [| 


have seen. He will hover hawk-like 

good height in air, and then fall like a 
stone into the water, raising quite a 
splash about him. This dive he will 
repeat time after time. I note 
when two of these birds meet they have 
a sweet interchange of voice, not unlike 
the chippering of a small songster. 
Another interesting but extremely tire- 
some bird, also black and white as to 
its plumage, is the spur-winged plover 
(Hoplopterus albiceps). Very  fre- 
quently, as one shoots by the water- 
side, this bird will follow ; sometimes 
there are three or four at a time, wheel- 


|a very noble appearance. 


that | 
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metallic voice. It seems that they do 
this out of pure spite and annoyance, 
and with the direct object of spoiling 
sport. Occasionally I have become so 
enraged that I have shot a peculiarly 
gross offender, for peace and quiet’s 
sake. The sharp, horny spur upon the 
point of the wing is a curious survival. 
shared also by the great spur-winged 
The 
Bechuanas have a very appropriate 
name for this plover — setula tsipi, or 
‘iron hammer’?’—from the _ peculiar 
resemblance its cry bears to the clink 
of the blacksmith’s hammer. 

On the afternoon of this day — July 
20—we rode across the flats, slept in 
our karosses, and tried the bush ncxt 
morning for giraffe. In this we were 
unsuccessful, although we found spoor, 


|and so rode back again across the hot, 


weary plain for camp. We had not long 
quitted the forest before we sighted a 
good troop of Burchell’s zebra, feeding 
quietly. We spread out in line and 
rode up to them. The troop, which 
consisted mostly of mares, with a year- 


ling foal or two, was guarded by an old 


stallion, who stood sentinel nearest to 
us with his head up. Presently, turn- 
ing half round, he gave some sort of 
signal, and the rest of the band galloped 
briskly off, curvetting and capering as 
they ran. After moving a few hundred 
yards the troop suddenly wheeled round 
in line to have a good look at us again. 
With their showy action, beautiful 
forms, and rich coloring, they presented 
Indeed, of 
the four species of zebra now found in 
Africa, the zebra of the plains is by far 
the handsomest. Its perfect form, short 
ears, shapely head, and full black and 
white mane (hogged just as are hogged 


\the manes of horses in the old Greek 


| 


bas-reliefs) distinctly entitie it to this 
position. 

These tactics of the zebras were dis- 
ylayed in a retreat of some miles, the 
old stallion always covering the rear, 
until the troop, outflanked by Dove, 
shot off to the right, and my chance 
same. I galloped hard to intercept 


ing above one’s head, and pestering one | them ; and, as they stood for a minute 
with the most worrying, unpleasant, on seeing me in the line of flight, got 2 
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steady shot at two hundred yards. The 
bullet clapped as if on a barn door, and 
as the troop continued their flight, I 
saw one zebra turn away alone. Pres- 
ently she stood again. I was soon 
within sixty yards, and with another 
bullet finished her. She proved to be 
a fine mare in beautiful coat, and her 
head and skin now decorate a room at 
home. 

I quickly lighted a grass fire to attract 
the Bushmen, and, Joseph having can- 
tered up, we set to work to skin the 
prize. Dove, who was thrown out, 
made for camp alone, securing on his 
way a springbok. 

On the 22nd we were down at the 
Lagoons after duck and geese, and after 
wading about for half the day nearly up 
to our armpits, came home with a huge 
bag. 

On the 24th, having crossed to the 
forest again, Dove shot an enormous 
old bull giraffe, the biggest of our trip, 
measuring all but nineteen feet in 
height. Having had good sport with 


springbok, lechwé, etc., till July 28, we 
left Masinya’s Kraal, and trekked for 


Sebituane’s Drift higher up the river. 
After crossing the usual heated, yel- 
low plains, looking for all the world like 
an expanse of over-parched hayfields, 
and dotted here and there with droves 
of springbok, we outspanned two miles 
off the river at some water-pits in the 
middle of open veldt. There were 
springbok grazing quietly around us as 
the sun set, and a big belt of tall leafy 
motjeerie-trees, with their oak-like 
growth, standing on the farther side of 
the river, gave welcome relief to the 
eye in that direction. The sunsets on 
the plains were very gorgeous. <A vast 
amber vault of sky after the sun dipped ; 
then a wonderful after-glow of still 
more brilliant yet translucent yellow. 
Below the light stretched the sea of 
grassy plain, now toned to a greyish- 
yellow, with the cattle, horses, and 
springboks standing in sharp relief. 
Anon the yellow glow changes to a nar- 
row are of ruddy orange below a pale 
blue-green sky, and then darkness falls 
upon the solemn veldt, and the night 
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plovers, jackals, and hysenas begin their 
cries. At this outspan, where we re- 
mained some time, we often heard the 
cry of zebras as they trekked to the 
river under cover of night. <A good 
many wildebeest also came past not far 
from the wagons, 

We were up very early on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, preparing for another 
campaign against giraffe. After break- 
fast, just as the sun rose, Dove, stand- 
ing on my wagon-box, looked out to 
the south-east for game, using a very 
powerful stalking-glass, which he rested 
on the wagon tilt. Half a mile away he 
saw, stringing across the veldt, a dark 
line of blue wildebeest (brindled gnu), 
evidently trekking from the river back 
to the flats. It was a most inspiring 
sight. There were about thirty-five of 
them, mostly full-grown bulls, many of 
them very heavy ones, as their massive 
shaggy fronts plainly indicated. Hav- 
ing enjoyed a prolonged inspection, we 
saddled-up hastily, buckled on spurs, 
got out our rifles, and went after them, 
the Bushmen following. 

We rode quietly until within three 
hundred yards, when the herd became 
disturbed, and tossing their heads and 
whisking their long tails they lumbered 
off at a heavy gallop, which, however, 
is much faster than it looks. The 
heavy, roman-nosed, buffalo-like head, 
and the quantity of mane and _ hair 
about the neck, throat, and face, all tend. 
to create the wild, cumbrous aspect 
which the bulls of this singular antelope 
wear. 

Dove and I were mounted to-day on 
our best nags, he on his favorite Dun- 
boy —a mouse-colored pony with black 
points, a little wonder after game — I 
on a capital chestnut, surnamed Gilt- 
boy ; and the ponies presently catching 
sight of the game, we touched them 
lightly with the spur and raced our 
hardest, hoping to get within hail of the 
gnu in one sharp spurt. As we ran side 
by side at full gallop my comrade’s nag 
unexpectedly put his foot in a hole, an‘, 
with his rider, came down a most im- 
perial crowner. I pulled up for a sec- 
ond, but Dove, although half-stunned, 
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motioned me to go on, and, as the 
Bushmen were running behind, I set 
my horse going again. After a long and 
most exciting chase, in which I only 
prevented the wildebeest from entering 
the bush by sending a bullet or two in 
front of them, thus turning them, I got 
within two hundred and fifty yards as 
they stood, and hit a good bull, which, 
after myself getting a heavy fall, I 
secured at short range. I found him 
a fine full-grown bull, with a good 
head. Meanwhile, Dove and the Bush- 
men had come up, and, having cut off 
the head for preservation, I left the 
boys to bring in the meat. Dove was 
in great pain from an injury to his side, 
and although we rode on and I picked 
up the troop again with the idea of 
turning the wildebeest to my comrade, 
we had no more sport that day. 

The brindled gnu is assuredly one of 
the most eccentric of nature’s creations, 
even in Africa. Some naturalists have 
catalogued its points in this wise — the 
head of a buffalo, body and tail of a 
horse, with the legs of an antelope. 
This is not accurate, for the blue wilde- 


beest and its grotesque cousin, the 
white -tailed gnu, although standing 
alone in the animal kingdom, are true 


antelopes. The brindled gnu (Catoble- 
pas gorgon, kokoon of the Bechuanas) 
is in color of a bluish-drab, having 
brindles or stripes of a darker shade 
upon the neck and fore-quarters. It 
can hardly be classed as dangerous 
game ; yet a wounded bull is not to be 
approached carelessly on foot, his sharp 
hook-like horns rendering him an awk- 
ward customer, as many a slain dog has 
testified. The range of this antelope 
extends widely over Central South 
Africa, but is, curiously enough, not 
prolonged north of the Equator. The 
white-tailed gnu (Catoblepas gnu, black 
wildebeest of the Dutch), now approach- 
ing extinction, was much more circum- 
scribed in its habitat. It was formerly 
inordinately plentiful on the karroos of 
Cape Colony and the plains of the 
Orange Free State, but seldom ranged 
north of the Vaal River. On the other 
hand, the brindled gnu was rarely found 
south of the Orange River, even in the 
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good old days when game swarmed in 
countless thousands. 

Gnu or gnoo is merely the old Hot- 
tentot name of the white-tailed species, 
which subsequently clung to both ani- 
mals. The Hottentot designation for 
the brindled gnu was kaop, signifying 
baas or master. The blue wildebeest 
has plenty of pace and great staying 
power, and it takes a good horse indeed 
to run into a troop. 

From this point in the trek Dove was 
confined by his injuries (a broken rib) 
to the wagon for some days, and could 
not bear to sit a horse for a fortnight. 
Our journey to Lake N’Gami (some 
days further on) was therefore aban- 
doned, and I contented myself with 
making expeditions with Joseph and 
the Bushmen in various directions, in 
which we had excellent sport with gi- 
raffe, wildebeest, zebra, and springbok. 
My companion recovered sufficiently to 
enjoy one good hunt on the return jour- 
ney, when we killed four elands out of 
a big troop found in the middle of the 
Kalahari, and afterwards lost ourselves 
in dense bush for eighteen hours with- 
out water—a most unpleasant experi- 
ence. 

I walked from this outspan to the 
river on the day following Dove’s in- 
jury, and striking it not far from Se- 
bituane’s Drift, came to a high bank, 
below which a broad and stately stream. 
three hundred yards in breadth (a 
stream surpassing every other water- 
way south of the Zambesi), flowed in 
deep, majestic volume slowly to the 
south-east. Here and there a crocodile 
might be discerned floating log-like on 
the surface. Some Makoba fishermen 
put across in a dug-out canoe from the 
reeds on the farther side, and, having 
my camera with me, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to take some photographs of 
these singular people, and of this beau- 
tiful reach on the Botletli, hitherto vir- 
gin to the camera. These Makobas, 
tributary to Khama and Moremi, are 
essentially a race of fishermen and of 
boatmen. They live in small reed vil- 
lages upon the banks of the river, and 
are most expert fishers, whether with 
net or with hook and line. I found 
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them baiting their hooks with mice and 
a kind of small rat—a novel kind of 
lure to me. Here they catch principally 
the barbel I have mentioned, and a 
kind of bream. 

Near Sebituane’s Drift— where Liv- 
ingstone’s favorite chief, Sebituane, 
crossed the river in his conquering ca- 
reer northward—Khama’s country ends, 
and the territory of the lake chief, Mo- 
remi, begins. Moremi died soon after 
our sojourn on the Botletli, and Sek- 
homi, his young son, now reigns in his 
stead. 

As to the mysterious overflow of the 
Botletli in mid-winter —the dry season 
in Africa—the capabilities and pros- 
pects of its immense and undoubtedly 
rich alluvial lands, and the various 
tribes upon its course, they are vast 
subjects, and require space whereon to 
enlarge. It is certain that the Botletli 
and N’Gami country have a great future 
in the production of grain, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rice, coffee, sugar, and many other 
crops. The people are friendly, peace- 
able, and fairly industrious after their 
lights. Sooner or later it must fall to 
the lot of N’Gamiland to be exploited 
by Europeans ; but in this exploitation 
the hard fact has to be faced that, for 
at least four months in the year, fever 
of a nature very deadly to the white 
man prevails. It is true that malaria 
yields to the advances of civilization ; 
but the fever-stricken districts of N’Ga- 
miland and the Zambesi Valley are 
hardly likely, I fear, to become portions 
of a habitable South Africa within the 
lifetime of living people. 

We had, on the whole, fair sport 
(thirty-eight head of game in a month’s 
shooting, besides a great variety of 
feathered game), but it must be remem- 
bered that the nobler animals, even in 
these remote regions, are fast disap- 
pearing, and can only now be obtained 
by long days of severe toil under a burn- 
ing sun, and by downright hard work. 
South Africa is no longer the undis- 
turbed playground of a superabundant 
fauna, and each year sees the gallant 
game more and more difficult of access. 

H. A. BRYDEN. 
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From The Spectator. 

THE CHILDREN AT THE GUILDHALL. 
THE end of last week saw a new de- 
parture in the famous hospitality of the 
City. The feasting of ministers and 
judges was only a prelude to the more 
anxious work which was to follow. 
The lord mayor had been pleased to 
invite two thousand little boys and girls 
from the ancient schools of the City 
wards to spend the evening at the 
Guildhall. For there are children in 
the City, many of them the sons and 
daughters of the permanent garrison, 
the housekeepers and watchmen, who 
keep ward over the City by night, born 
in the rules of the City, taught in its 
schools, christened in its churches. It 
was a fresh and kindly thought ; but 
there was risk in its novelty. The hos- 
pitality of the Guildhall has a reputation 
to lose. It might féte a monarch to 
the skies, yet fail to satisfy a child. 
But a battle well planned is half-won, 
and when a master of the revels was 
found in the same kindly lieutenant of 
the City who had ordered each detail 
for the reception of the German em- 
peror, it was felt that the reputation of 
the Guildhall was in safe hands. It 
was understood that the Guildhall was 
to be placed at the disposal of the chil- 
dren, and not the children at the dis- 
posal of the Guildhall ; and, conscious 
of this great surrender, the entertainers 
awaited the coming of their guests. It 
was an anxious moment. The boys 
marched up in battalions, with their 
band playing, to the gates, stern and 
resolute as if to the breach of some 
fallen city. They were in no mood for 
trifling. The lord mayor had asked 
them ; they had come. Had Gog and 
Magog blocked the road, they would 
have sounded the trumpet and won 
their way by battle. But the lord 
mayor’s magic had already gained the 
day. The gates flew open unchallenged, 
and through long lines of smiling giants 
—the City police to wit—the children 
marched in silent and expectant bands 
into the enchanted castle. In five min- 
utes the set faces relaxed, in five more 
they had found out that every one was 
their friend, and from that moment the 
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palace of the City, with all its ‘* gallant, 
gay domestics,’’ was theirs, wholly and 
completely, for the night. 
lery and hall was open ; genial police- 
men and benign beadles pointed out the 
way; and beautiful waiters from the 
Albion, in dress-coats and white waist- 
coats, seasoned their service at the 
buffets with an extra measure of good- 
will and courtesy. The venison and 
turtle of the previous banquet were not 
more enjoyed than the children’s fare. 
And those of them who had a nice taste 
in cake and lemonade and sandwiches, 
remarked on the strange difference be- 
tween these things as provided else- 
where, or served from the table of the 
lord mayor. ‘Sensible little dears,” 
remarked an approving waiter to the 
writer, ‘‘ they know well enough what’s 
good and what isn’t ; and the nicest be- 
haved children, —help themselves and 
look after the others just like grown- 
ups, and know when they have had 
enough a good deal better.’’ Is any one 
curious to know the menu selected by 
asmall child at the Guildhall ? Here it 
is, as accurately stated by one of ‘‘ three 
little girls from school ” (Sir John Cass’s 
School in the Jewry), who, with their 
arms round each other’s necks, were 
gazing with high approval on the tall 
and gorgeous figure of the lord mayor’s 
beadle : ‘*I had one bun, some bread- 
and-butter, a cup of tea, a glass of 
ginger-beer, two biscuits, and a big 
apple.”? This seemed the general choice 
of the girls. The boys seemed to think 
cake infra dig. But the sausage-rolls 
were stated to be good, so was the lem- 
onade, so were the sandwiches, so was 
everything. They felt that criticism of 
the cuisine was expected in the Guild- 
hall, and were ready to express their 
approval frankly. But even at first the 
‘‘ entertainments ”’ proved strong rivals 
to the piled-up tables. ‘* Some went to 
get refreshments,’’ remarked one boy. 
‘‘T went to see the niggers, and the 
performing pony, and the Punch and 
Judy, and the little dogs boxing. They 
boxed very well,’ said this knowing 
pugilist. 

But the set amusements, though 
voted capital fun, were not allowed by 
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The Children at the Guildhall. 


the small guests to absorb all their at- 
|tention. They clearly came for society, 
jas well as to look on. Groups of friends 
formed exploring parties, and the gal- 
| leries and chambers were full of laugh- 
ling, chatting groups, admiring the 
pictures, criticising and exchanging in- 
formation as to the statues of Welling- 
ton, Nelson, and, above all, of Mr. 
Irving —every London child seems a 
born playgoer—or chatting with the 
visitors and ‘*‘ grown-ups.’’ The con- 
stables on duty in the vestibules were 
constant referees when differences of 
opinion arose as to the building and its 
contents. One little girl was so fortu- 
nate as to know several policemen — 
she knew them “at home,” at Tower 
Hill—a social advantage, which was 
not lost on her schoolfellows. But as 
the hour for the lord mayor’s arrival 
drew on, all other curiosity gave way to 
the desire to see the giver of the feast. 
The children ran down in little groups 
and companies, and waited in the vesti- 
bule. The city marshal, in scarlet, 


cocked-hat and feathers, arrived early. 


Was he the lord mayor? ‘ No, can't 
you see he wears his sword? The 
lord mayor’s sword is so big he has 

gentleman to carry it for him,’’ said 

more instructed guest. Even to the 
announcement of the lord mayor’s com- 
ing, the children remained masters of 
the hall. Three little boys, big with the 
importance of their office, stepped un- 
der the narrow archway, and there on 
trumpets blew a fanfare, which echoed 
under the stone ribs of the vault, and 
brought all the curious crowd —two 
thousand strong —into the central hall. 
There the children mustered under the 
banners of their wards — the banner of 
the Tower ; the banner of Bridge Ward, 
the lord mayor’s special territory ; the 
banner of Castle Baynard, with a pic- 
ture of the lost city fortress emblazoned 
on its silk; while the lieutenant of the 
city in his uniform, not less happy in 
his entertainment of children than 
when ordering the reception of the 
German emperor himself, prayed that 
every grown-up man and woman pres- 
‘ent would leave the hall for the great 
‘library, and there witness the meeting 
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of the children and the right honorable 
the lord mayor. There must have been 
something not common in the contrast 
of pageantry and pomp with homely 
kindness and good-will ; the meeting of 
honor and maturity with honesty and 
childhood — or why did men’s eyes 
glisten and women’s, as we thought, fill 
with something like to tears, as the 
tall, grey-bearded, and benevolent chief 
of the City, in his black Rembrandt hat 
and feather, and robes of scarlet and 
sable, stood in the centre of the sump- 
tuous line of sheriffs, swords, and 
maces, bending in grave and kindly an- 
swer to the salutes of the long lines of 
happy children ? Strange, also, how the 
children realized for themselves that 
now was the time to show their cour- 
tesy ; that they were part of an event, 
a public ceremony, and must play their 
part with state. The boys had resumed 
the solemnity which marked their first 
entry. As the blare of the ‘* March in 
Scipio’? went crashing through the 
roofs, they walked in ordered ranks up 
to the dais, and saluted the mayor, the 
sheriffs, and the ladies with a grave 
punctilio which would hav> become a 


regiment of dons; and so, marching |}. 


in time and endless procession, they 
vanished without a sound into the cor- 
ridors beyond. Perhaps in their rapid 
military obeisance the boys had the 
advantage of their sisters ; for ‘ curt- 
seys ’’ take time to be made with grace ; 
and time was precious, with a real lord 
mayor waiting to share the common 
enjoyment of a magic lantern and 
‘* Dick Whittington,’’ a prospect so in- 
toxicating and delightful that one pair 
of tiny girls danced across the stage 
before all that august company. And 
then we ‘* back to the Guildhall again, 
and all very merry’? as Mr. Pepys 
would say ; and the lord mayor made a 
kind little speech, in which he regretted 
that he could not shake hands with 
them all, but that it would have taken 
too much time, and he wanted to go 
to bed early ; at which his audience 
laughed incredulous ; and then the com- 
pany sat down in thousands on the 
floor to see the magic lantern, and take 
example by the civic virtues of Dick 
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Whittington, and admire the beauty of 
the cat, and the awful size and ferocity 
of the rats of the Plantagenet era. 
Yet even these monsters had no ter- 
rors for the City children of to-day. 
*¢ What,” asked an inquiring elder of a 
tiny boy, ‘* What would you do if rats 
like that came on to your bed?” 
** Catch ’em,”’ was the whispered, but 
undaunted answer. Then, as the story- 
teller went on to say how, on that very 
floor on which they sat, Sir Richard 
Whittington had a great fire made, after 
feasting King Edward and his prisoner, 
King John of France, after the battle 
of Crecy, and then and there cast into 
the blaze his king’s bonds for £60,000, 
the quick children of London broke the 
silence by their cheers, and seemed to 
realize in a moment that they were 
making, and to make, a link in the his- 
tory of their city and their land. But 
neither the enjoyment of the present, 
nor the associations of the past, could 
dim their delight in the giver of the 
feast. ‘‘He makes a very good lord 
mayor, don’t you think ?”’ was the last 
anxious question we heard from a 
twelve-year-old son of the City. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ODD ITEMS IN OLD CHURCHES. 

THERE are odd items in many of our 
old churches of which we are quite un- 
aware ; and there are many others 
which, though seen, we pass by with 
scarcely a glance at them for want of 
understanding their meaning or use. 

The penitential cell in the Temple 
Church is one such. High up in the 
thickness of the north wall, looking 
down, through two narrow openings, 
upon the magnificent rotunda, with its 
mystic circle of porphyry columns and 
effigies of cross-legged knights lying 
full-length on the glistening pavement, 
and into the long chancel, is a small 
stone cell, too short for a man to lie 
down in at full length, and too low for 
him to stand upright in, in which re- 
cusants were confined for penance. A 
narrow stone stair winds up till it ar- 
rives at the smail, strong, low door of 
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access to it, and passes on to the trifo- 
rium around the rotunda, now lined 
with monuments to the memory of legal 
worthies formerly on the walls of the 
church below. Word has been handed 
down to us that a knight, Walter le 
Bachelor by name, was led up this stair, 
thrust into this cell, and, with irons on 
his limbs, left to die in it of starvation ; 
when his body was dragged down the 
winding stair, and buried in the grounds 
outside. Perhaps it is this tradition 
that gives the stony cell an enchaining 
and pathetic interest that brings it back 
again to the minds of those who have 
looked into it, long after the busy traffic 


of the Strand, close by, has effaced the | 


memory of the showy Elizabethan splen- 
dors of the Templars’ Hall and Parlia- 
ment room, with their carved oak and 
painted glass. 

A few years ago about fifty earthen- 
ware pots, or vases, were found built 
into the internal surfaces of the walls of 
Leeds Church, in Kent, so placed that 
it was impossible to assign any other 
purpose to them than that of an inten- 


tion they should assist, in some way, 


the transmission of sounds. This dis- 
covery drew attention to the subject, 
and other examples were pointed out 
in other edifices. Some that were ob- 
served in St. Nicholas’s Church, Ips- 
wich, were noticed to be one-handled. 
Others, found at different times in three 
churches in Norwich, were without 
handles, and others with them. Forty 
found in the Church of St. Peter Man- 
croft, and sixteen met with in All Saints’ 
Church were without handles ; and six- 
teen found in the Church of St. Peter 
Mountergate were one-handled. Other 
examples have been met with in differ- 
ent parts of the country in more limited 
numbers. Seven have been counted in 
Fountains Abbey; and_ still smaller 
numbers in churches at Ashburnham, 
Chichester, Upton, Denford, East Har- 
ling, Bucklesham, and Luppett. Ten 
have been found at Youghal, in Ireland. 
Archeeologists who took the subject up 
ascertained they have been also ob- 
served in Denmark and Sweden in very 
ancient buildings, and occasionally in 
France, Russia, and Switzerland. Their 
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use has been referred back to the old 
|times of Augusius Cresar, when Vitru- 
vius wrote that the seats of theatres 
| should be prepared with cavities into 
‘which brazen vases should be placed, 
}arranged with certain harmonic inter- 
vals which he gives, by which means 
the sounds of voices of performers 
would be increased in clearness and 
harmony ; and remarked that architects 
had made use of earthen vessels for 
this purpose with advantage. On the 
Continent these jars are sometimes 
found in the vaults of choirs, or among 
the sleeper-walls under the floors, as 
well as in the walls. 

In connection with sounds, it may be 
|/mentioned there is a curious instance 
of an echo at Tatenhill, Staffordshire. 
The tower of the church there has an 
echo that repeats five times the sylla- 
bles uttered at the centrum phonicum, 
which is about seventy yards distant. 
Whispering-galleries, too, can scarcely 
be considered anything but odd items 
in our sacred edifices. Of these, there 
are examples in Gloucester Cathedral 
and St. Paul’s. 

The twelve small incised crosses, 
sometimes filled with brass, which were 
placed at the dedication of the building, 
and anointed by the bishop when it was 
consecrated, are also curious. In this 
country these dedication crosses are 
found on the exterior of the buildings, 
though on the Continent they are gen- 
erally seen on the interior. They may 
be seen at Cannington Church in Som- 
ersetshire, as well as at Moorlinch. 
Salisbury Cathedral has examples, as 
has, likewise, Edendon Church in the 
same county. Brent Pelham Church, 
Herts, also possesses these relics. And 
one of the piers in New Shoreham 
Church, Sussex, is enriched in this man- 
ner. These crosses are not to be con- 
fused with the five small crosses often 
seen incised on altar-slabs, which slabs 
are occasionally to be noticed turned to 
account as paving stones on the floors, 
as at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Wiggenhall. 

There is an item that is equally rarely 
met with that would be, probably, a 
puzzle to most persons who looked at it 
without a key of explanation as to its 
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use. This is a tall, long, narrow recess 
in the wall, low down towards the 
ground, near the altar. It is supposed 
to be intended for the reception of a 
processional staff, too long to be placed 
with other treasures in the aumbrey, 
or elsewhere. Another square recess 
has been observed in a few instances, 
near the ground, to the east of the 
piscina, the use of which has not been 
handed down. There are at least three 
churches, too, that have a_ peculiar 
niche or recess, partaking somewhat of 
the character of two piscinze, one above 
the other, the meaning of which has 
also passed out of knowledge. These 
churches are at Southwick in Sussex, 
and Burston and Bletchingley, in Sur- 
rey. 

Sometimes the memory of departed 
persons has been perpetuated by the 
erection of some part of the fabric, or 
by the gift of some article of church 
furniture, instead of by the erection of 
amonument. In Little Birmingham a 
pew is thus constituted a souvenir. In 
Willington Church, Sussex, a tie-beam 
is made to answer this purpose. A 


corbel in Reculver Church, Kent, is in- 
scribed to the memory of one Thomas. 
Many fonts and screens are thus me- 


morials, as are also chalices. The pul- 
pit in Wells Cathedral was put up in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by Bishop 
Knight, ‘‘ for his tombe.’’ Lord Thomas 
Dacre, in 1531, left a certain sum of 
money for a tomb, which he directed 
should be used as the Easter sepulchre. 
In the preceding century, another tes- 
tator desired there should be made for 
him “a playne tombe of marble of a 
competent height to the intent that it 
may bear the Blessed Body of our Lord, 
and the sepultur, at the time of Estre.”’ 

There are about fifty examples of 
Easter sepulchres still to be met with 
in this country. Sometimes they are 
only plain, oblong recesses ; in some 
places they are richly decorated with 
sculpture ; and in two instances they 
consist of two parts, one at right angles 
tothe other. They are generally placed 
on the north side of the chancel, but 
are also to be seen in other positions. 
An example in Kingsland Church, 
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Herefordshire, is on the north side of 
the nave, and is entered from the porch. 
It is rather more than nine feet long, 
and rather less than five feet wide ; and 
on the side adjoining the church is an 
arched recess pierced with four open- 
ings, through which ceremonies taking 
place in it could be seen from the inte- 
rior of the nave. It is lighted by un- 
glazed windows on the north and east 
sides. Within it lies an oblong mass of 
masonry, that may be either a tomb or 
an altar. Warwickshire has three ex- 
amples. There are others in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Clevedon, St. Mary’s, 
Bampton, St. Michael’s, Stanton Har- 
court, and several in the neighborhood 
of Lewes. St. Patrick’s Church, Pa- 
trington, in Yorkshire, has also a par- 
ticularly fine specimen. They were all 
meant to represent the tomb wherein 
our Lord was laid ; and some were en- 
riched with presentments of the soldiers 
and three Maries ; and in the days of 
actual dramatic representation of sacred 
subjects, the whole scene of the burial 
and watching at the tomb was rever- 
ently performed at them. We should 
probably have had many more remains 
of them, but for the fact that they were 
often made of wood, and removed from 
Easter to Easter. 

Masons’ marks have an interest of 
their own in old churches. Where 
there has been some protection from 
the weather, such as a bold, overhang- 
ing cornice, we may sometimes see 
them on the external masonry ; but, 
generuly, rains and winds have oblit- 
erated them there, and we: have to look 
for them in the interiors. On many a 
stone we may see cut the curious de- 
vice of the mason who wrought it from 
the rough block that was taken from 
the quarry into the flat surface it now 
presents. These devices are of innu- 
merable variety and combinations of 
geometrical figures, crosses, and lines. 
They are to be noted in many parts of 
the world as well as in our churches. 
In Elsdon Church, which is in a moss- 
trooping centre, there are several deep 
cuts on one of the pillars of the arcade 
of the south aisle, which are of a differ- 
ent character from masons’ marks, and 
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considered likely to have been made by 
the sharpening of weapons upon them. 

This association of ancient churches 
with the coming and going of men, per- 
haps on horseback, recalls the presence 
ot another odd item, here and there, 
in the matter of mounting-blocks, or 
horse-blocks, which are still in situ in 
outlying parishes in rural districts. 
They are generally merely rough boul- 
ders taken from the neighboring moors, 


of a suitable size, and set down rather | 


close to the church door or to the open- 
ing into the porch. Disused and mute 
though they be, they tell us tales of the 
pomp and circumstance of old times, 
when round the church doors were to 
be seen richly caparisoned steeds, stal- 
wart knights, and fair women — besides 


stout yeomen, with their wives and| 


daughters, waiting their turn to mount 
to their pillions pleasantly. 

Old grave-slabs are sometimes to be 
seen used up in our old churches in an 
odd manner, showing that our fore- 
fathers, in these instances at least, had 
but small regard for relics of the kind. 
There was one fine slay, with a hand- 
some cross incised upon it, observed 
recently cut into lengths, and made into 
a water-table, to throw off the rain on 
the roof of Alnwick Church. Another 
in the same edifice may be seen made 
into the lintel of a clerestory window. 
In the south aisle of Morpeth Church, 
another is made into a lintel. In Mid- 
dleton Church, Teesdale, there is an- 
other example of similar economy. A 
portion of the shaft of a cross carved 
with Saxon: ornament was made into 
the stem of a font, dated 1664, in Roth- 
bury Church. In this way many frag- 
ments have been handed down to us 
that might otherwise have disappeared 
altogether. 

Sedilia are sometimes treated in an 
odd manner. Sometimes there is but 
one seat, sometimes two, four, or five ; 
but more frequently three. In some 
small churches the window-sill forms 
the sedile. In a church in Sussex the 
divisions between the seats reduce them 
toa size almost too small for use. In 
some churches they are stone benches 
without arms; in others they are su- 
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| perbly decorated, and grouped together 
under handsome canopied recesses. 
Over and above these seats for the 
clergy some very few old churches have 
stone seats, or stalls, at the east end. 
St. Mary’s Church, at Stone, in Kent, 
for instance, has a range of these stalls 
on the north, south, and east sides of 
the sacrarium, and St. Martin’s Church, 
at Cheriton, in the same county, has 
|examples on the north and south of the 
chancel. In the church of St. Nicholas, 
| Rodmersham, are three sedilia of wood ; 
la rare survival. And besides these, 
there may be noted here and there ¢ 
larger recess adjacent to the sedilia, for 
which it is difficult to assign any use. 

Now and then a small door may be 
seen high up in the piers that divide 
the nave from the chancel. This 
the door that once gave access from the 
winding-stair within the pier to the 
footway on the top of the screen with 
which most churches were once pro- 
vided. When screens were found in- 
convenient, and were removed, these 
doors were left. Ross Church, Here- 
fordshire, has a noticeable example ; 
Hinckley Church, Leicestershire, has 
another. 

Any of these items might be easily 
passed by without recognition, even in 
a tolerably careful glance round at the 
general features of an ancient fabric. 
We are likely to look at the richly 
carved doorways that seem to invite us 
to enter, and up to the carven angelic 
host upholding the mighty timbers of 
the roof, or along the lines of pillars 
supporting the graceful arcades, or at 
the windows to admire their tracery or 
stained glass, or on the floors to note 
the last resting-places of the good and 
great ; or we may take special notice 
whether the pulpit has an hour-glass, 
or the stand for one ; whether the alms- 
box has an inscription; whether the 
vestry has an ancient chest ; whether 
the great brazen eagle is ancient or 
modern; or whether there are any 
marble or alabaster effigies lying cross- 
legged or hand-folded in the shadowy 
aisles; and miss these minor details 
unless our attention is called to them. 

SARA WILSON. 
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